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RT. I. A Letter from Sir William Hamilton, K. B. F, R. S. 
A to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S. giving an Account of 
certain Traces of Volcanos on the Banks of the Rhine.—This 
Letter begins with a general account of the obfervations 
made by fir William Hamilton for afcertaining the exiftence of 
volcanos anciently on the banks of the Rhine. 


*« AsI do not recolleé&, fays he, ever to have heard of, or 
feen, any atcount of ancient volcanos on the banks of this river, 
Ihave the pleafure of fending you a few imperfect remarks, 
which I have juft made, during a five-days moft delightful paf- 
fage up the Rhine from Bonn to Mayence, The frft certain 
token of volcanos having exifted in this country, was evident to 


me in the court of the palace of the eleétor-palatine at Duffel- 


dorff, which is at this moment new paving with a lava exactly 
like that of Etna and Vefuvius. Upon enquiry, I was-told, 
that it came from a quarry belonging to the fame eleftor at Un- 
kel, between Bonn and Coblenz. hen I arrived at the gates 
of Cologne, I was ftruck with the fight of namberlefs bafaltic 
columns inferted in the walls of the town ; and I remarked, that 
columns of the fame fort were univerfally ufed as pofts in the 
ftreets, and at every door, they are chiefly pentagonal, but fome 
are hexagonal, and a few have only four fides; they are very 
like the bafaltes of the Giants Caufeway, but without their re- 
= articulations. I was informed, that they came likewife 
rom the Unkel quarry ; and that the town of Cologne is in 
poffefion of an ancient right to as much ftone from that quarry 
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as may be.wanted for its own ufe, I perceived likewife, that 
the walls of moft of the ancient buildings in the town of Co- 
logne were of atuffa exactly refembling that of Naples and its 
€nvirons. ‘This fpecies of flone, as I was informed, abounded 
on the banks of the Rhine, between™Bonn and Coblenz:  thefe 
circumftances made me keep a fharp look out, and, on my ap- 


"proach to Bonn, was ftrack with the volcanic forms of the Seven- 


bergen, or Seven Mountains, about two leagues from the town, 
on the other fide of the Rhine, In the walls and ftreets of Bonn 
are many of the above mentioned columns of bafaltes, and the 
pavement of the town is of lava. The ftone in general ufe for 
building here, is avery compact one, a harg volcanic tuffa, like 
that of Pianura, near Naples, and of the fort called piperno 
in Italy; it is fomething like freeftone; but, upon’ near in- 
fpeétion, is mixed with fragments of lava and other volcanic 
fubftances.’ : 


Sir William then relates that he éxamined feveral of the 
Sevenbergen near Bonn, which he found compofed of tuffa, or 
tuffa and lava; and that the craters om thefe mountains, 
whence the lava has flowed, are ftill difcernibles He then 
defcribes the very curious and vifible figns of volcanos at fe- 
veral places along the banks of the Rhine, in’ bafaltic’ eo- 


_ Fumns and folid quarries of lava, which are worked for the 


purpofes of building, and pavements, &c. And, ationg 
others, the following curious ufe made of it by the Dutch. 


‘ I muft not forget to mention another curious circumftance : 
at Andernach, between Bonn and Coblenz, I faw vaft heaps of 
tuffa ready cut, lying on the banks of the Rhine, and ‘fome 
Dutch veffels loading it ; upon enquiry E found, that’ a con- 
fiderable trade of this material is carried on between this town: 
and’ Holland, where they grind down this fort of ftone by 
wind-mills into a powder, which they ufe as a puzzolané: for 
all their buildings under water. THis alfo correfponds with an 
idéa mentioned in one of my former letters to the Royal Society, 
that the tuffas of Naples were compofed of a puzzolane, pre. 


"pared by volcanic fire deep in the bowels of the earth, and, 


mixing with water at the time of its explofion, formed a fort of 
natural mortar or cement. The Dutch reduce it again to its 
priftine ftate of puzzolane.’ 


+ 


Art. If. Of the Heat, &c. of Animals and Vegetables. By 
Mr; John Hunter, F. R. S.—This ingenious gentleman, fo 
happy for the originality of his thoughts and experiments of 
various kinds, has in this paper obliged the world with fome 
-very. curious obfervations and experiments concerning the ef- 
‘fe&s of different degrees of heat andcold on animals and ve- 
getables, He fhews that the different fpecies, as well as the 
different parts of the fame animal, are naturally of different 
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Wegrees of heat: and that every individual thews a refiftance 
to an alteration from its natural degree of heat; that is, when 
put into an atmofphere in any degreé warmer than its own 
natural ftate ; although its heat be fomewhat increafed; it does 
not rife to the degree of the furrounding medium; and when 
put into an atmofphere colder than itfelf, it is cooled, but 
not equal to the atmofphere; and moreover that the heat of 
an animal can be reduced but a very little below 32°, the 
freezing point, before it is killed by the cold, after which:it 
rifes to 32°, and the body freezes like any other dead matter, 

Intermixed with the accounts of the experiments ate fe- 
veral curious obfervations. Speaking of the dormoufe he 
fays, 

‘ Why the heat of this animal fhould be fo low as 80° in an 
atmofphere of between 50° and Goo, is not eafily accounted 
for, except upon the principle of fleep. But I fhould very 
much fufpeét, that the fimple principle of fleep is out of 
the queftion, as fleep is an effe€t that takes place in all degrees 
of heat and cold. In thofe animals where the voluntary aétions 
are fufpended, it appeats to be an effe& arifing from a certain 
degree of cold a€ting as a fedative, under which the animal fas 
culties are proportionably weakened, but {till retain the power 
of ‘carrying om all the funétions of life under fuch circums 
fiances ; but beyond this degree cold feems.to aét as a ftimulant, 
and the animal powers are roufed to action for felf-prefervation: 
It is more than probable that moft animals are under this pre- 
dicament ; and that every order has its degree of cold, in which 
the voluntary ations cai be fufpended. | 

¢ When man is afleep, he is colder than when awake; and 
I find in general, that the difference is aboat one degree and 
a half, fometimes lefs, But this difference in the ‘degrees of 
cold between fleeping and waking is not a caufe of fleep, “but an 
effect; for many difeafes produce a thach greater degree of 
cold in the animal, wjthout giving the leaft'tendency to. fleep; 
therefore the inactivity of animals from cold. is different from 
fleep. - Befides, all the operations of perfect life are going op 
in thé time of natural fleep, at leaft in the perfect animals; fuch 
as digeftion, fenfations, &c, but none of thele dperations are pers 
formed in the latter tribe.’ , yr 

Again, hore ai 

« Snow and ice.are perhaps the wor conductors of heat of 
any fubftance yet known. In the firft place, they never allow 
their own heat to rife above the freezing point, fo that no heat 
can pafs through ice or fnow when at 32°, by which méans 
they become an abfolate barrier to all heat that is at or abuve 
that degree; fo that the heat of the earth, or whatever fubz 
Rance they cover, is retained: -* they are condaGtors of heat 
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below 32°. Perhaps that power decreafes in proportion as tle. 

heat decreafes under that part. 

* In the winter of 1776, a froft came on, the furface of the 

ground was frozen ; but a confiderable fall of fnow alfo came on, 

and continued feveral weeks; the atmofphere at this time was 

often at 1 by but it was not allowed to affe&t the furface of the 
i 


earth confiderably, fo that the fusface of the ground thawed, 


and the earth retained the heat of 34°, in which beans and peas 
row. | 


© The fame thing took place in water, in a pond where the 
“water was frozen on the furface to a confiderable thicknefs; a 
large quantity of {now fell and covered the ice ; the heat of the 


water was preferved and thawed the ice, and the fnow at its un- 
der furface was found mixed with water. 


‘ The heat of the water under the fnow was at 35°, in whichi 
the fith lived very well. 
* It would be worthy the attention of the philofopher, to in- 


veftigate the caufe of the heat of the earth, upon what principle 
it is preferved, &c.? 


Mr. Hunter never found that an animal could be reftored to 
life after having been all frozen; bur that a part of an ani- 
mal is reftored to life when thawed foon after that part had- 
been frozen. The fame thing did not however happen in ve- 
getables, a part once frozen being ‘always dead after it ie 
thawed. 

Art. III, The Force of fired Gun-powder, and the initial 
Velocities of Cannon Balls, determined by Experiments; from 
which is alfo deduced the Relation of the initial Velocity to the 
Weight of the Shot and Quantity of Powder. By Mr. Charles 
Hutton, of the Military Academy at Woolwich.—The im- 
portance of this ingenious paper gained the author, by unani- 
mous confent, the honour of the prize medal on St. Andrew’s 
day laft, annually given on that day by the Royal Society to 
the author of the beft paper of experiments delivered in the 
courfe of each j:ar. The experiments related in this paper, 
which appear to have been made with great judgment and ac- 
curacy, are not only curious, but of great importance to na- 
tpral philofophy in general, as.well as to military projectiles 


in particular, and might be rendered of fingular ufe to the na» 
@ion in the prefent war. 


¢ 'Thefe experiments I made at Woolwich in the fummer of the 
‘year 1775, affifted by feveral able officers of the royal artillery at 
that place, and other ingenious gentlemen. The object of them 
was the determination of the actual velocities with which balls 
are impelled from given pieces of cannon, when fired with given 
charges of powder. Thefe experiments were made according 
to the method invented by Mr, Robins, and defcribed in his 
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treatife, entitled, New Principles of Gunnery, of which an 
account was printed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions for the 
year1743. Before the difcoveries of that ingenious gentleman, 
very little progrefs had been made in the true theory of military 
projectiles. His hook, however, contained fuch important dif- 
povenies, that it was i tranflated into feveral of the languages 
‘on the continent, and the famous Mr, L. Euler honoured it with 
a very extenfive commentary in his tranflation of it into the Ger- 
man language. That part of it hath always been partic :/arly 
admired which relates to the experimental method of afcertain- 
ing the attual velocities of fhot, and in imitation of which 
were madé the experiments related in this paper. - Experiments 
in the manner of Mr. Robins were generally repeated by his 
commentators and others, with univerfal fatisfaction, the method 
being fo juit in theory, fo fimple in praétice, and altogether fo 
ingenious, that it immediately gave the fulleft convidtion of its 
excellence, and of the abilities of its author. The ufe which 
that gentleman made of this invention was, to obtaip the ac- 
tual velocities of bullets experimentally, in order to compare 
them with thofe which he computed a priori from his new 
theory, and thereby to verify the principles on which it is 
founded. The fuccefs was fully anfwerable to his expectations, 
and left no doubt of the truth of his theory, when applied to 
fuch pieces and bullets as he had ufed: but thefe were very 
fmali, being only mufket balls of about one ounce weight ; 
for, on account of the great fize of the machinery neceflary for 
fuch experiments, Mr. ‘Robins and other i ingenious gentlemen 
had not ventured to extend their practice beyond bullets of that 
kind, and fatisfied themfelves with earneftly wifhing for expe- 
timents to be made in a fimilar manner with balls of a larger 
fort. By the experiments in this paper, I have endeavoured, in 
fome degree, to fupply this defect, having made them with 
fmall cannon balls of above twenty times the fize, or from one 
pound to near three pounds weight. ‘Thefe ure the only expe- 
Yiments that I know of which have been made with cannon 
balls for this purpofe, although the conclufions to be deduced 
from fuch are of the greateft importance to thofe parts of na- 
tural philofophy which are dependent on the effects of fired gun- 
powder ; nor do! know of any other practical method of aicer- 
taining the initial velocities of military projectiles within any 
tolerable degree of the truth. The knowledge of this velocity 
is of the utmoft confequence in gunnery: by means of it, to- 
ae with the law of the refiftance of the medium, every thing 
determinable relative to that bufinefs; for, befides its being 
an excellent method of trying the ftrength of different forts of 
wder, it gives us the law relative to the different quantities of 
ponder to the different weights of fhot, and to the different 
lengths and fizes of guns, Befides thefe, there does not feem to 
be any thing wanting to determine any enquiry that can be 
4 made 
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qade concerning the flights and ranges of fhot, except the effects 
arifing from the refiftance of the medium.’ 


Mr. Hutton then gives a fhort and clear defcription of the 


' nature and general out-line of the method in which the ex- 


periments are made, in the following words : 


¢ The intention of the experiment is to difcover the actual 
velocity with which a ball iffues from a piece, in the ufual prac- 
tice of artillery. This velocity is very great; from one thou- 
fand to two thoufand feet in a fecond of time. For conveniently 
eftimating fo greata yelocity, the firft thing neceffary is to re- 
duce.it, in fome known proportion, to a fmall one. This we 
may conceive to be effeéted thus: fuppofe the ball, with a great 
velocity, to ftrike fome very heavy body, as a large block of 
wood, from which it will not rebound, fo that they may pro. 
ceed forward together after the ftroke. By this means it is ob- 
vious, that the original velecity of the ball may be reduced in 
any proportion, or ro any flow velocity which may conveniently 
be meafured, by making the body ftruck to be fufficiently large ; 
for it is well known, that the common velocity, with which the 
ball and block of wood would move forward after the ftroke, 
bears to the original velocity of the ball only, the fame ratio 


which the weight of the ball hath to that of the ball and block 


together. Thus then velocities of one thoufand feet in a fecond 
are eafily reduced to thofe of two or three feet only ; which {mall 
velocity being meafured by any convenient means, let the num- 
ber denoting ir be ificreafed in the proportion of the weight of 
the ball to the weight of the ball and block together, and the 
original velocity of the ball itfelf will thereby be obtained, ~ In 
thefe experiments, this reduced velocity is rendered very eafy to 
be seeetnikt by a very fimple and curious contrivance, which is 
this: the block of wood, which is ftruck by the ball, is not left 
at liberty to move ftraight forward in the dire@tion of the mo- 
tion of the ball, but it is fufpended, as the weight dr bob of a 
pendulum, by a ftrong iron ftem, having a horizontal axis at 
top, onthe ends of which it vibrates freely, when ftruck by 
the ball. The confequence of this fimple contrivance is evi- 
dent; this large balliftic pendulum, after being ftruck by the 
ball, will be penetrated by it to a fmall depth, and it will then 
{wing round its axis and defcribe an arch, which will be greater 
or lefs according to the force of the blow ftruck; and from the 
fize of the arch defcribed by the vibrating pendulum, the ve- 
Jocity of any point of the pendulum itfelf can be eafily com- 
puted ; for a body acquires the fame velocity by falling from 
the fame height, whether it defcend perpendicularly down, or 
otherwife ; therefore the length of the arch defcribed, and.of 
its radius being given, its verfed fine becomes known, which is 
the height perpendicularly defcended by the correfponding 
point of the pendulum. The height defcended being thus 


knewn, the velocity acquired in falling through that height be- 


comes 
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comes known from the common rules for the defcent of bodies 
‘by the force of gravity ; and this is the velocity of that point of 
the pendulum: this velocity of any known point whatever is 
then to be reduced to the velocity at the center of ofcillation, 
iby the proportion of their radii or diftances from the axis of 
motion; and the velocity of this center thus obtained, is to’ be 
efteemed the velocity of the whole pendulum itfelf; which be- 
ing now given, that of the ball before the ftroke becomes known 
from the given weights of the ball and pendulum. ‘Thus then 
the menfuration of the very great velocity of the ball is reduced 
to the obfervation of the magnitude of the arch defcribed by 
the pendulum, in confequence of the blow ftruck. This arch 
may be meafured after various ways: in the following experi- 
ments it was afcertained by meafuring the length of its chord 
by means of a piece of tape, or fmall ribband, the one end of 
which was faftened to the bottom of the pendulum, and the 
reft of it made to flide through a {mall machine contrived for 
the purpofe; for thus the length of the tape drawn out, was 
equal to the length of the chord of the arch defcribed by the 
bottom of the pendulum, 

' § This defcription may convey a general idea of the nature 
and principle of the experiment; but befides the center of of- 
cillation and the weights of the ball and pendulum, the effect 
of the blow depends alfo on the place of the center of gravity 
and the point of impact: it will, therefore; be now neceffary 
to give a more particular defcription of the machine, and of 
the methods of finding the above mentioned requifites, and then 
invettigate our general rule for determining the velocity of 
the balls, in all cafes, from ‘them and the chord of the arch of 
vibration.’ 

Thefe things he then performs in a mafterly way, and 
brings out a very accurate and much more fimple and eafy 
rule‘to compute by, than any before given; which he aftere 
wards applies to the neceflary computations of the experiments. 
Thefe experiments, which are very numerous, being the work 
of many days, are then detailed in aclear and circumftantial 
manner, and accompanied with proper obfervations, and de- 
dudiions drawn from them, To all of which-no abftra& would 
here do fufficient juftice. We fhall therefore conclude this 
important article with a few general inferences drawn from the 
whole. ' 
© 4, Firft, it is made evident by them, that powder fires al- 
mof inttaotaneoofly, f{eeing that almoft the whole of the charge 
fires though the time be much diminifhed. — 

* € 2, The velocities \communicated to balls, or fhot, of the 
fame weight, with different quantities of powder, are nearly in 
the fub-duplicate ratio of thofe quantities, A very {mall va- 
riation, in defect, taking place when the quantities of powder 
become great. | 
Y4 ‘3. And 
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¢ 3. And when hhot of different weights are fired with the 
fame quantity of powder, the velocities communicated to them 
are nearly in the reciprocal fub-duplicate ratio of their weights, 

‘ 4. So that, univerfally, fhot which are of different weights, 
and impelled by the firing of different quantities of powder, ac~ 

quire velocities which are direétly as the fquare roots of the 
quantities of powder, and inverfely as the {quaye roots of the 
weights of the fhot, nearly. . 

‘5. It would therefore be a great improvement in artillery 
to make ufe of fhot of a long form, or of heavier matter ; for 
thus the momentum of a fhot, when fired with the fame weight 
of powder, would be increafed in the ratio of the fquare root of 
the weight of the fhot, 

‘ 6. It would alfo be an improvement to diminifh the wind« 
age; for by fo doing, one-third or more of the quantity of pow- 
der might be faved. 

‘ 7, When the improvements mentioned in the Jaft two ar. 
ticles are confidered as both taking place, it is eyident that about 
half the quantity of powder mre be faved, which is a very 
confiderable object. But important as this faving may be, it 
feems to be flill exceeded by that of the article of the guns ; for 
thus a {mall gon may be made to have the effeét and execution 
of one of two or three times its fize in the prefent mode, by 
difcharging a fhot of two or three times the weight of its na 
tural ball or roynd fhot. And thus-a fmall fhip might dif- 
charge fhot as heavy as thofe of the greateft now made ufe of. 

‘ Finally, as the above experiments exhibit the regulations 
with regard to the weights of powder and_ balls, when fired 
from the fame piece of ordnance, &c. fo by making fimilar 
experiments with a gun, varied in its length, by cutting off from 
it a certain part before each courfe of experiments, she effeis 
and general rules for the different lengths of guns may be cer- 
tainly determined by them. In fhort, the principles on which 
thefe experiments were made, are fo fruitful in confequences, 
that, in conjunétion with the effeéts refulting from the refiftance 
of the medium, they feem to be fufficient for anfwering all the 
enquiries of the {peculative philofopher, as well as thofe of the 


practical artilleritt.’ 

Art. IV. A new Cafe in Squinting. By Erafmus Darwin, 
M. D. F.R. S. communicated by Tho, Aftle, Efq. F. R.S.— 
The fubje& was a boy of about five years old, and the circuine 
fiances as follows : 

* 1, He viewed every object which was prefented to him with 


but qneeyeatatime. 

‘2. If the objeét was prefented on his right fide, he viewed 
it with his left eye ; and if it was prefented on his left fide, he 
viewed it with his right eye, 

‘ 3. He turned the pupil of that eye, which. was on the fame 


fide with the obje&, in fuch a dipection that the image of the 
; obs 
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object might fall on that part of the bottom of the eye where th® 
optic nerve enters it. | : : 

§ 4. When an obje& was held direétly before him, he turned 
his head a little to one fide, and obferved it with but one eye,, 
viz, with that moft diftant from the obje&, turning away the 
other in the manner above defcribed ; and when he became tired 
with obferving it with that eye, he turned his head the contrary 
way, and obferved it with the other eye alone, with equal fa- 
cility; but never turned the axis of both eyes’ on it at the fame 
time. 

‘ 5. He faw letters epics were written on bits of paper, fo as 
to name them with equal eafe, and at equal diftances, with one 
eye as with the other.” 


From thefe circumftances Dr. Darwin was at firft of opi- 
nion that there was not any particdlar defect in one eye more 
than in the other, which is the common caufe of fquinting, as 
obferved by M, Buffon and Dr. Reid; and that the difeafe 
was fimply a depraved habit of moving his eyes, and might 
probably be occafioned by the form of a cap or head-drefs, 
which might have been too prominent on the fides of his face, 
like bluffs ufed on coach-horfes; and might thence, in early 
infancy have made it more convenient for the child to view 
obje&ts placed obliquely with the oppofite eye, till by habit the 
mu(culi adductores were become Itronger, and more ready for 
motion than their antagonilts, In a fupplement to this paper, 
however, he retraés this opinion, and-fubfcribes to the general 
caufe of an original difference in the two eyes above mentioned. 
He cured the patient in a great meafure by obliging the fight 
to be direéted ftreight forwards, caufing him to wear for a 
confiderable time, for that purpofe, a gnomon of thin matter, 
as paper, pafteboard, or brafs, of two or three inches broad, 
fitted on his nofe, fo as to prevent him from feeing obje& 
fideways over jt. | 

[ To he continued, | 





A Difcourfe on the Theory of Gunnery. Delivered at the Anniverfary 
Meeting of the Royal Society, November 30, 1778. Ay Sir 
John Pringle, Bart. 4a. 15.6¢. Nourfe. 


THs is the fixth of thofe annual djfcourfes, that haye been 

printed, of the late very learned prefident of the Royal 
Society, They are all efteemed elegant and learned compo, 
fitions on the interefting fubje&s of which they treat; and the 
prefent one, as it is the laft of this kind to be expeéted from 
the author, (he haying refigned the prefident’s chair on his 
‘finifhing 
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finifhing the reading of this difcourfe), fois it equal, if nog 
fuperior, to any of the preceding five. 1 31289 Wie 

- The firft paragraph fhews the nature of the getieral infti- 
tution, as well as the prefent fubje@, in thefe words. ‘ 


_ * Among the feveral experiments communicated to the So- 
cicty, during the courfe of the preceding year, none feeming 
fo much to- engage your attention, as thofe contained in this 
paper, intituled, ‘* The force of fired gun-powder, and the 
initial velocity of cannon-balls, determined by experiments ;” 
with much pleafure therefore I acquaint you, .that, on account 
of the pre-eminence of that communication, your council have 
judged the ‘author, Mr. Charles Hutton, worthy of the honour 
of the annual medal, inftituted on the bequeft of fir Godfrey 
Copley, bart, for raifing a laudable emulation among men of 
genius, in maxing experimental inquiries. But, as on former 
eccafions, fo now, your council, waving their privilege of de- 
sermining the choice, have aéted only as a fele&t number de- 
puted. by you, to prepare matters for your final decifion. I 
come then, on their part, briefly to lay before you the ftate of 
the theory of gunnery, from its rife to the time when its truce 
foundation was laid, in order to evince. how conducive thofe 
experiments may be to the improvement of an art of public 
concern, as well as to the advancement of natural knowlege, the 
great objec of your inftitution. ~ And if, upon a review of the 
inbje&, you fhafl entertain no lefs favourable an opinion of 
Mr. Hutton’s performance, than what your council have done, 
it is their earneft requeft that you would enhance the value of 
this prize; by authorizing your prefident to prefent it te our in- 
genious brother in your name.’ : iff 7 

Sir John then takes a fhort, bunt comprehenfive view, of the 
ancient artillery, or tormenta militaria, from the earlieft ac- 
counts down to theinvention of gun-powder, which is anew epoch 
in this fcience,“and on the ufe of which all the former ma- 
chines were foon laid afide, as lefs convenient in military affairs. 
In the fame manner he next traces the gradual improvements 
in the new mode of this art ; evincing that it was not till about - 
200 years after the ufe of gun-powder, that any theory was 
adopted, which took place firft among the Italians, and was 
drawn from the difcoveries and writings of Galileo; that this 
theory was afterwards confiderably improved by the French and 
Englith ; that however till very Jately it was a theory purely 
fpeculative, geometrically drawn from the laws of projection 
and the defcent of gravity as delivered by the great man laft 
mentioned, according to which every projeétile defcribes a 
parabola in its flight ; that as this can only happen to projects 
made in vacuo, it is now well known to all men of {cience 
that the parabolic theory can be of little or no fervice in the 
| Ie- 
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regulation of proje&ts made in the air with very fwift motions, 
and that it muft be proper experiments only which can lead 
us to the true ufeful rules for pra@tice, by inveftigating the ef- 
fe&s of the refiftance of that medium ; and that in order to 
this, the intenfity of the firft moving force, or fired gun- 
powder, muft be a€tually determined. He then fhews that we 
had no experiments of this kind to lead us to any ufeful dif- 
covery, before thofe of. the very ingenious Mr. Robins, nor 
even fince, except fuch as have been made after his manner, 
and particularly thofe that are related in Mr, Hutton’s paper, 
which gave occafion to this difcourfe, He afterwards defcribes 
the nature of thofe experiments, and wherein Mr. Hutton’s 
differ from and are improvements on thofe of Mr. Robins, in 
this manner; 

¢ Much therefore are we indebted, fays he, to Mr. Hutton, 
who, treading in the footfteps of the deceafed, hath refumed and 
profecuted this laft defideratum, and hath thewn himfelf not une 
equal to fo difficult an enterprize. 

« Mr, Robins, for determining the initial velocity of thot, 
arifing from different quantities of powder, made ufe of balls of 
about an ounce weight ; whereas Mr, Hutton, for the fame pur- 
pofe, hath employed thofe of different weights, from one pound 
to nearly three; or, in other words, Mr. Robins made trial 
with mufket-fhot only ; Mr, Hutton with cannon-balls, from 2 
to about sotimes heavier, This was a confiderable ftep gained 
in a difquifition on that part of the {cience, in which the re- 
fitance of the air and other circumftances were not concerned ; 
and where neither analogy alone, nor mathematical deduétions 
alone, nor the two combined, were fufficient for efiablifhin 
principles applicable. to the motion of cannon-balls, without 
making a new feries of experiments: and with what labour and 
judgement thefe have been performed, you underftood by the ac- 
count which Mr. Hutton gave of them in his paper, 

« But fhould it now be inquired, what advantages may be-de- 
rived from Mr. Hutton’s experiments, for the advancement of 
the art of gunnery, and of philofophy in general? I would re- 
ply, that as to the former it may be fufficient to obferve, that 
though the improvements be only fuch as can be deduced from 
the force of fired gun-powder; yet they are ina higher, more 
certain, and in a more general manner, than what refulted from 
the labours of Mr. Robins; who indeed led the way, but who 
made, as it were in miniature, thofe experiments which Mr. 
Hutton hath executed at large, and which Robins himfelf 
wifhed to have made, as wellas others who have confidered the 
fobje&t fince his time. Now thefe experiments, though made 
by: Mr, Hutton with cannon-balls of a fmall fize, may never- 
_ thelefs form juft conclufions when applied to cannon-fhot of the 
largeit fize, And fuch conclufions inform us of the real force 
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of powder when fired, either in a cannon ora mortar, impelling 
a ball or bomb of a given weight; that is, they difcover with 
what velocity a given quantity of powder drives thofe projectiles 
jn afecond, or in any other affigned portion of time. They 
alfo fhew the law of variation in the velocity arifing from dif- 
ferent quantities of powder, with the fame weight of metal, and 
likewife that law which takes place upon ufing balls of dif- 
ferent weights. Further, they point out the advantage obtained 
by diminifhing the windage in’ cannon, and teach us how ‘we 
may increafe the weight of the fhot in the fame piece, by making 
it of a cylindrical form, inftead-of a fpherical : by this device, a 
{maller fhip may be enabled to do the execution of a larger one. 
And experiments of the fame kind will alfo determine the jut 
length of cannon for thooting fartheft with the fame charge of 

owder. 

‘ Laftly, it is from thefe experiments, or from others that 
may be made after the like’ manner, we aré inftrué&ted how to 
anfwer every queftion rélative to military projectiles, except 
fuch as depend on the refiftance of the air to bddies movin 
fwiftly init. This indeed is a confideration which leaves room 
for greater improvement in the art, and for conferring frefh ho- 
nours on thofe, who, like Mr. Hutton, fhall have opportunities 
and abilities for continuing and perfecting this ‘very curious and 
ufeful inquiry. | Ee ee ee -4 

‘* As to the advantages .accruing to philofophy from the la- 
bours both of Mr. Robins and Mr.’ Hutton, ‘fpeak they not for 
themfelves ? The fciences of motion -and pneumatics are pro- 
moted by them ; and of what avail their perfeétion would be 
for the farther interpretation of nature, you need not ‘be in- 
formed. In fine, we have here before us, in thefe experiments, 
the fureft tet of-our advancément'in true knowledge, which is; 
the improvement of a liberal art, and the enlargement of the 
powers of man over the works of creation.” 23 ' 


To obviate an objection which very naturally arifes, fir 
John then adds, : Pr ha 
< Some however may think, that the objects of this Society 


are the arts of peace alone, not thofe of war, and that, confider- 
ing how numerous and how keen the inftruments of death al, 


yeady are, it would better become ut to difcourage thaa to couti- | 


tenance-their farther improvement. Thefe naturally will be the 
firft thoughts of the beft difpofed minds. But when upon a:clofer 
examination we find, that fince the invention of arais of the 
quickelt execution, neither battles nor fieges have been more 
frequent nor more deftrudtive, indeed apparently otherwife ; 
may we not thence infer, that fuch means as have been employed 
to fharpen the fword, have tended more to diminifh than ‘to in- 
creafe the npmber of its victims, by fhortening contefts and 
making them more decifive. . 1 fhall not however infifton main- 
taining fo great a paradox; but only furmife, that — 
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fate would adopt the Utopian maxims, and profcribe the ftady 
of arms, would foon, I fear, become a prey to thofe who bef 
knew how to ufe them. For yet, alas! far feem we tobe ree 
moved from thofe promifed times, ‘* when nation fhall not lift 
up fword againft nation, neither fhall they learn war any 
more !”” 


Having thus finifhed this excellent Difcourfe to the largeft 
audience that perhaps was ever aflembled at the meetings of 
this learned and refpectable body, fir John then ended the bu- 
finefs of his office of prefident by prefenting Mr. Hutton with 
the medal, pronouncing to him at the fame time the foilowing 
words: 


¢ You have heard, fir, the account I have given of the rife 
and progrefs of the theory of gunnery, and of your improvement 
of it; a recital, which by no means would have done either 
you or the fubjeét juftice, had it been addreffed to any other au- 
dience than to the prefent. But as my intention was only 
briefly to recall to the memory of thefe gentlemen what they 
knew of this fubje&, antecedently to your paper, and to remind 
them of the refult of your experiments, I flatter myfelf 1 have 
faid what was fufficient on the occafion: being now authorized 
by them to deliver into your hand this medal, as the perpetual 
memorial of their approbation. And let me add, fir, that they 
make you this prefent with the more cordial affection, as by 
your other ingenious and valuable communications they are af- 
fured, not only of your talents, but of your zeal, for promoting 
the interefts and honour of their inftitution.’ 





Cate — tll 


Gulftonian Lefures read at the College of Phyficians, February 15, 
16, and 17. By Samuel Mulgrave, M.D. Sve. 2s, 
Payne. 


"THE firft of thefe Le&ures treats pathologically of the 
Dyfpnoea, in confidering which the author difflents in 
fome points from the theory of baron Haller.’ This diverfity 
of opinion relates toa particular ftate of the refpiratory or- 
gans, which Dr, Mafgrave diftinguifhes by the name of ob- 
ftruated expiration, It exifts when the abdominal mufcles a& 
with great power to expel the breath, at the fame time that 
the egrefs of the latter is prevented, either by a conftrifion 
of the glottis, fometimes voluntary and’ fometimes convulfive, 
or elfe by a ftrong effort of the buccinator mufcles confining 
‘St within the cavity of the mouth. This ftate of the refpi- 
ratory organs is obfervable when a perfon attempts to lift a 
heavy weight. It is imagined by Haller to confift in a lon 
in{piration, accompanied with a great defcent ef the dia- 


phragm ; 
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phragm ; but Dr. Mufgrave, on the contrary, fappofes, that 
the diaphragm, inftead of being contraéted fo as to form 4 
flat furface, is forced up by the power of the abdominal mu 
cles, fo as to form a furface of confiderable convexity towards 
the thorax: His reafons for this opinion are, firft, becaufe the 
power of the abdominal mufcles is confiderably greater than 
that of the diaphragm. Secondly, if the diaphragm was ftrong 
enough to withftand the action of the abdominal mufcles, and 
did really withftand it; the conftri€ion of the glottis; or the 
fhutting of the lips, would be a matter of indifference, as the 
air contained in the thorax faffering no. preffure, would be int 
ho danger of efcaping. As we find therefore, fays he, thatin 
all mufcular efforts, either the glottis or the mouth is clofely 
fhut, we may reafonably infer that it is fhut td prevent the 
efcape of the air contained in the thorax ; confequently that 
this air is prefled upon from beneath by the corivexity of the 
diaphragm: 


In the third place, Dr. Mufgtave obferves; if we fuppofe 


with baron Haller; that in all mufcular efforts the diaphragm 
defcends and enlarges the cavity of the thorax, it will be ims 
poffible to account for the obfiruétion fuch efforts give to the 
circulation of the blood through the lungs, and for the con- 
fequent accumulation of it inthe right auricle and ventricle, 


the vena cava, and the jugulars; an accumulation ftrongly in- 


dicated by a variety of fymptoms. 

The fecond Leéture is employed on the Pleurify and Pe- 
tipneumony, in the treatment of both which difeafes the au- 
thor approves the praétice recommended by Sydenham, more 
than that of any other writer; and he imputes the frequent 
unfuccefsful attempts of curing thofe diforders to a negle& of 
the cautions delivered by that celebrated phyfician, One of 
thefe relates to the injunétion of taking the patient out of bed 
every day, for the fpace of feveral hours if his firength will 
admit of it; as in all inflammatory difeafes, the warmth of the 
bed is found to have an exceeding bad effect. 


‘ I know not, fays our author, whether I fhall be pardoned, 
for fuppofing that the direétion of fo celebrated a practitioner 
has not been fully. or properly attended to; but fure | am, there 
is but too much ground for the fappofition. I do not infer this 
from having heard little of it in converfation, .fince every man’s 
acquaintance is confined within a comparatively {mall circle ; 


but I colleé it from this moft remarkable circumftancé, that al- | 


moft all the writers upon the pleurify and~ peripneumony, from 
‘the time of Sydenham to the prefent hour, have paft it over in 
filence. There are, it istrue; fome few exceptions. Boerhaave 
hints at it, but fo flightly, that it is plain he laid no great 
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firefs upon it. Van Swieten mentions it exprefsly, and com- 
mends it, but without faying that he had ever feen the good 
effets of it; from which, as he is by no means fparing of 
words, I conclude he had never practifed it. De Haen makes 
it a-general rule in all fevers, to. take his patients out of bed, 
and even to keep them in an ere€t pofture for feveral hours, The 
practice of taking them out of bed, if confined to the peripneu- 
mony and other inflammatory fevers, would have done him great 
honour; but he has: loft the merit of it, by extending’ it to 
thofe of the nervous and malignant kind; which, to fay the leaft 
of it, is unfafe, and when combined with that other injun@ion 
of an erect pofture, becomes particularly abfurd. Van Swieten 
excepted, Dr. Cullen comes the neareft to Sydenham of any au. 
thor, that has falleh ‘in my way; and even he feems to think, 
that lying in'bed under alight covering is nearly equivalent to 
being taken out of its © , 
« But the writers who-have totally difregarded this precept, 
are much more numerous, and’ fome of them equally eminent. 
Baglivi,' who" was no'firanger to the works of Sydenham, upon 
the fubje&t fiéw before us, which however he has very copioufly 
tredted,’ does not feem to have looked into him at all, ‘Tril-~ 
lerus, a celebrated phyfician in Germany, who has written an 
entire book upon the pleurify, enters into a minute defcription 
of the beds proper for the fick ; but fays not a word of taking 
them out of it. His countryman Werlhof, who mentions ‘the 
plearify incidentally, objeéts to their being removed ex lei te- 
pore, even for the purpofe of going to ftool. Dr. Huxham, my 
predeceffor at Plymouth, has written three long chaptefs, one 
on’ the peripneumony and pleuro-peripneamony, a fecond on 
the peripneumonia notha, and a third on the pleurify; alf 
which fubjects he has treated with fuch a laborious and minute 
exactnefs, as if no. fymptom or rule of practice could poffibly 
have efcaped him, Yet in this very prolix difcourfe, contain- 
ing, perhaps, every thing elfe that the argument could fuggeft, 
there is not one word or fyllable relative to what Sydenham con- 
fiders. as effential to the fuccefsful treatment. I could name 
alfo authors, not a few, of our own age and country, men of 
confiderable reputation, and even eminence, who have written 
profeffedly upon the pleurify, and all been equally attentive to 
this cireumftance. What fhall we fay, what caufe can we 
afign for fuch a fingular omiflion? If we confider the authority . 
aod reputation of Sydenham, and the very pofitive and ftriking 
manner in which this aphorifm is delivered, it is dificult to con- 
ceive that fo many writers fhould have pafled it over. with de- ° 
liberate contempt. Yet if. we reje&t this fappofition, we are 
obliged to fappofe what is fill more harth, that in confulting 
this part of Sydenham’s book, they had only cait their eye wpon 
the beginning of the chapter, and not taken the trouble of read- 
ing it to the end, 
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‘ A remark will here naturally occur; that if this. cooling 
practice is really neceflary to the cure of the difeafe, the prac- 
titioners who have neglected is; muft have been very unfuccefs- 
ful in their treatment of fuch patients, Thefuppofition, I muf 
fay, however humiliating it muft be, is ftrangly eountenanced 
by their writings. For let any one. compare the account they 

ive of the diforder in its advanced ftate, with what Sydenham 
hays of it, they will find the difference to be enormous: Take 
as examples the three moft eminent men who have written moft. 
copioufly upon it; Baglivi, Trillergs, and Huxham. Their 
defcriptions are full of mifery, fuffering, and danger; of nar- 
row efcapes and frequent relapfes; with a very fufficient pro-~ 
portion of fatal events. What on the.contrary does Sydenham 
ay ? Inftead of a long catalogue of alarming and troublefome 
fymptoms, not inferior in terror to Milton’s defcription of a 
lazar-houfe, he tells you with confidence, that the cure of the 
pleurify in the method laid down by him, is as certain atid fafe 
as that of any diforder whatfoever. Suceteding practitioners, 
though equally liberal in the ufe of the lancet, have. not been 
equally happy in their cures. But what then? They have neg- 
leéted perhaps a circumftance, which Sydenham declares to 
effential, and which according as it is negledted or obferved, 
or a total difference in the natare and progrefs of the 
cafe.’ 


With refpeé to Dr. Mufgrave’s own obfervance of Syden- 
liam’s method of praétice, he informs that he has tried both 
ways ; that he has cured patients whom le fuffered to lie ii 
bed ; but that in thofe cafes the fymptoms have always run 
confiderably higher, and continued much longer, than fiace 
he has adhered mote exaly to Sydenham’s method 3 under 
which he. obferves the difeafe affumes fo different an appear- 
ance, that he is confident no perfon who tries both methods, 
will hefitate to prefer that of Sydeniiam. 

The fubje& of the third Le&ture is the Pulmonary Con- 
fumption, in inquiting into the nature of which our author 
avows himfelf of opinion, that thofe who aré carried off by this 
difeafe. do not die from exhauftion, by expectoration, colli- 
quative fweats, or any other difcharge, but that they die in 
confequence of the continual and increafing weaknels, which 
the fever, as fever, produces. 

Refpeéting the cure of this difeafe, as well as the pleurify 
and peripneumony, we here meet with feveral judicious ob- 
fervations, highly worthy the attention of practitioners, to — 
whom we would therefore recommend the perufal of thofe | 
Le&ures, 
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The Literary Hiftory of the Troubadours, Containing their Lives, 
Exira&s from their Works, and many Particulars relative to the 
Cuftems, Morals, and Hiftory of the Tawelfibh and Thirteenth Cena 
turies. Collected and abridged from the French of Mr. De 
Saint-Pelaie, by she Author of the Life of Petrarch. So. O65 
Cadell. 


MS on authorefs of this work is Mrs. rp WE Dobfon, of 

Liverpool, to whom the public was a few years fince in- 
debted for the Life of Petrarch *. In the prefent Hiftory the 
has chofen a fubje& ftrongly connegted in fimilarity with her 
former produ@ion, and which fhe has alfo adorned with a 
{train of animated fentiment, as well as with judicious remarks, 
The lives of many of the troubadours are diftinguifhed by the 
fame enthufiaftic paffion that aétuated the amorous poet of 
Vauclufe whofe love for the beautiful Laura, though it has 
. been celebrated as fo peculiar, feems to have owed its fame 
more to the uncommon genius of the I~alian inamorato, than 
to its own fuperior violence, compared with the ardor that in- 
flamed the Provencal poets. 

The word sroubadours fignifies inventors, and is applied to 
the ancient. Provengal poets, or thofe bards who flourifhed in 
the fouthern provinces of France in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ; as the term jongleurs is ufed to exprefS a fet of 
men, who went about finging or reciting the compofitions of 
the troubadours, and who fometimes afpiréd at the rewards and 
honours of both profeffions. 

The works and fame of the troubadours, as Maes. Dobfon 
juftly obferves, had long been buried in oblivion, till, after 
immenfe labour, they were brought to light by Mr. de St. 
Pelaie, in his Memoirs of Chivalry, a book written in F reoghs 
and whence the prefent Hiftory is extraéted. 


‘ We have here, fays this ingenious writer, a great and 
ftriking picture of the*twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
ignorance and barbarifm held dominion over Europe. We fee 
pafling in review fovereigns and great lords, knights and noble 
ladies, monks and prelates, libertines and devotees, enthafialts 
m love or in religion, fatirifts or licentious flatterers. All thefe 
are exhibited, and form the great fucceflion of troubadours. 

* With refpeét to the writings of the troubadours, a ruftic 
fimplicity, joined with lively and fometimes fublime images, are 
diftinguifhed in their produétions. The unccltivated mountains 
of Scotland, the forefts of America, and the frozen deferts of 
Lapland, have yielded fruits of genius which even now excite 








* See Crit. Rev. vol. xl. p. 8, and 14.5 
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our admiration, Minds, indeed, which are confined withia the 
narrow limits’ of art, and refle& not on the energy of nature, 
find it difficult to conceive that fuch produttions fhould arife 
in a ftate of ignorance and barbarifm: not, refleing, that 
when the foul is flrongly imprefled by a fingle objeé&t, its 
powers are exerted with the greater vigour ; there are few 
ideas, and confequently little to enfeeble the flights of the 
' imagivation. 

« In all nations, poets have preeeded profe-writers. A with 
to perpetuate any ftriking fats, gave rif€ to a language beyond 
that, of common life; a language more expreffive and more 
eafily retained. “Hence. the origin of poetry : and as there is 
a natural affinity between mufic and poetry, .the words were ac~ 
- companied with fuitable airs, which fixed them ftill deeper in 
the memory, and gave, as it were, a body tothought. Such 
ig the progrefs of the human mind. The firft hiftorians, and 
philofophers, whether in Greece or Rome, were poets; the 
bards too, of other nations, have celebrated the exploits, and 
roufed the valour and emnnleneap of their countrymen, ir 
verfe. 

‘Ina country favoured by iia, under a ferene fky, and 
where the genial warmth of the climate enlivens the imagination, 
without enervating the body,. the tafte will be more refined, and 
the compofitions more animated. Such was the fortunate fita- 
ation of the troubadours ; they inhabited the fouthern provinces 
of France, comprehended under the name of Provence ; and 
were likewife called the Provengal poets, becaufe this language. 
was common to them all. 


‘ William IM. count of Poitou, and duke of Aquitaine, is © 


recorded as the firft Provengal poet ; others, however, had, ‘no 
doubt, preceded him, as the graces of his ftyle imply an art al- 
ready cultivated. But it is from this period that we muit begin 


to trace the Provencal poetry; from this time it took a rapid 


flight, penetrated into the courts, and formed the delight and the 
admiration of a great part of Europe. 

‘¢ The advances from a ftate of ignorance and barbarifm, to 
that of cultivation of manners, of reafon, and of talents, form 
one of the moft interefting {petaeles that is prefented in the 
hiftory of mankind. After a longtrain of evils, into. which er- 
ror and anarchy:had plunged the inhabitants of Europe, the ig- 
norance of the tenth century, accompanied with the ravages com- 
~ mitted by a deluge of robbers, gave the finifhing flroke to their 
calamities, and completed their debafement. 

¢ In the fucceeding age cultivafion began to take place, feeble 
indeed, and ill direéied, and more fruitful ain error, probably, 
than even ignorance itfelf; calculated, however, to draw the 
mind from its fatal fupefadtion. ‘The pontificate of Gregory VIF. 
the fhocks which he gave the nations, the violent itruggles of the 
priefthood with the empire, and which were urged on by their 
fucceffors, excited a general kind of fermentation, which opened, 
ah 
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as it were, the faculties of the foul; while chivalry introduced 
a career of heroifm,’ in which fome of the focial virtues gave an 
eclat to the exploits of military life. 

* Tothefe different cavfes may be added the Crufades, which 
commenced towards.the clofe of the fame century... An unhearda 
of enthufiafm broke through the barriers of nations, united them 
for the purpofe of religious conquefts, tranfported them into the 
country of Phidias and Homer, and made them breathe the vo- 
Juptuous air of Afia. Hence new fenfations, new ideas, new 
taftes; and, aftonifhing to relate, the blind and fanguinary de 
votion of the Crufades contributed to the developement of rea- 
fon, and of the fine arts; and forwarded the triumph of the 


-Mafes, whofe inventive labours gave birth to fuch a variety of 


pleafures, 

* At this period, the clafs of poets called troubadours began 
to increafe; and they found, in the courts of princes, which 
were then almoft as numerous as the caftles, fortune, pleafure, 
and the moft flattering diftinétion. ‘Thefe confiderations in- 
duced fome to enter into the profeflion, who were deficient 
in point of talents; others depended upon their rank, which 
‘readily commands flattery; and, being diffipated charadters, 
promoted licentioufnefs, and became dangerous and corrupt 
models. 7 
‘© The works of the troubadours are neverthclefs of great vce 
lue, as the cuftoms and morals of thefe diftant ages are, in 
them, more exaétly copied from nature than in any other me- 
moirs of the times. ‘The ancient chroniclers, educated in the 
gloom and prejudices of a cloifter, gave only tirefome nar- 
rations ; their faéts were intermixed with vulgar opinions, and 
ridiculous legends, and thus they darkened and degraded hif- 
tory. But the poets may be juftly ftyled painters from life, 
Homer was in faé& the hiflorian of his own age; and even his 
fictions are a fource of knowledge and truth. But the compo- 
Gitions of the troubadours had, in fome refpeéts, their peculiar 
ufes; their fubje€ts were in general more familiar, and taken 
from common life, and thus formed pi€tures of greater fim- 
plicity, and from which praétical conclufions might more eafily 
be deduced. 

‘ There we behold a paffionate and outrageous valour, which 
breathed after combats as its deareft pleafures, and which drew 
the firft laws of nature from the barba:ous decifions of the {fword. 
“There we behold the prodigality of the nobles, fet up as the ef 
fential virtue of their nobility ; as little delicate in acquiring the 
means, as in the manner of their diffipation ; and not bluhing 
to accumulate by rapine, what was to be exhibited in a rdinous 
oftentation, There we beho}d that fpirit of independence which 
fofters the diforders of anarchy ;, fometimes indeed wich a view 
to interelt, crouching under the pliant and humble demeanour 
of a courtier, but always ready to fiand forth with audacity on 
the fir favourable conjuncture. There we bchold a boorifh and 
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mi{culine familiarity, which talks without referve of perfons and’ 
things ; which cenfures with equal rudenefs the prince and tlie 
fubje&, and eftablifhes a tyranny often greater than that it o 


‘pofes. There we behcld a blind fuperftition, feeding itfelf with 


follies and abfurdities ; facrificing to its chimeras, reafon, ‘hu- 
manity, and the Divinity itfelf; aebafing the Supreme Being by 
a miftaken homage, and furnithing arms to that irreligion to 
which it gives birth. There we behold the fyftem of chivalry 
*fully delineated. War, love, and religion formed: the bafis of 
this fingular inftitution ; and the gallantry borrowed from the 
northern nations, was by i it extended and refined.’ 


Mrs. Dobfon very properly diftinguithes the compofitions of 
the troubadours into the gallant, the hiftorical, and the didadtic. 
The laft of thefe fhe confiders as the moft valuabie, as they de- 


- feribe the manners, and correé the vices of the times. The 


didaétic pieces are few, but curious: and the hiftorical re- 
late chiefly to the contefts between France and England ; the 
quarrels of the popes with the houfe of Swabia; the impri- 
jonment of Richard I. on his return from Paleftine ; the con- 
quefts of Philip Avguftus over John, the fucceffor of Richard ; 
and the political divifions in the feveral feudal governments, par- 
ticularly thofe of Provence. 

The firft- troubadour on record, as has been mentioned 
above, was a prince; viz. William, count of Poitou; who 
‘Jived at the end of the eleventh, and the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The hiftorian ‘inlitins us, that he united 
figure, fenfe, and. courage, to the advantages of birth, and 


- fortune ; but he,degraded them all by an extreme licentioufnefs 


of manners. | 

The following anecdote is mentioned, to flow the pre- 
valence of vice, no lefs than of wit, in the charaGter of this 
prince. 

* In difdain of all laws, he had married Malberge, wife of 
the vifcount of Chatteleraud. ‘This adulterous marriage excited 
the difpleafure of the clergy, infomuch, that the bifhop. of Pow 
tiers was beginning one day, in the prefence of the count, to 

read over him the form of excommunication. William draws his 
fword, and threatens to kill the bifhop, unlefs he wiil imme- 
diately-abfolve him, The prelate, feigning himfelf alarmed, de- 
fires‘a moment’s reflection, and makes ufe of it to finifh the ce- 
remony of excommunication, Strike now, faid he, I am 
ready.—No, replied the prince, I do not love you well enough 
to difmifs your foul to paradife ; but I will fend your body into 
exile. The pieces wrote by this troubadour (except one) are 
full of obfcenity ; "in this he bids adieu to his native country, to 
chivalry, as it refpected gallantry and pleafure, and to all the 


vanities of the world, He embarks for the-Crufade, as an ex- 
piation 
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spiation for his finful life, afks pardon of all thofe he may -have 
offended ; and having committed the government of Poitou, 
and the care of his fon, yet an infant, to the count of Anjou, 
his coufin, he implores the protection and affiltance of Almighty 
God, and commends himfelf to his mercy. He proved unfor- 
tunate in this expedition ; and fuch were the excefles and im- 
prudence of the Crufaders, that no one can be furprifed at the 
miferies they underwent. On his return he fung the fatigues, 
the dangers, and the misfortunes of this enterprize; but the 
poem isJoft. He died in 1122.’ 


The next of thofe poets is Bernard de Ventadour, born to- 
wards the middle of the twelfth century, and fon to a do- 
meftic of the family of Ventadour in Limofin. He is faid to 


| have been courteous and well bred, compofed good pieces, and 


fang them gracefully. 

Another prince that figured among the trovbadours was 
Richard I. king of England, who bad imbibed a tafte for 
the Provencal compofitions at Poitou, of. which he was created 
countin 4174. We fhall lay before our readers the narrative 
of the manner in which this prince is faid to have been.difco- 
vered, when a, prifoner of the duke of Auftria; but without be- 
ing anfwerable for its authenticity. 


¢ A minftrel, called Blondel, who.owed his fortune to Ri- 
chard, animated with tendernefs towards jhis illuftrious mafter, 
was refolved to go over the world till he had difcovered the 
deftiny of this prince. He had already traverfed Europe, and 
was returning through Germany, when talking one day at Lintz, 
in Auftria, with the inn keeper, in qider to make this difcovery, 
Ke learnt that there was near the city, at the entrance of a fo- 


reft, a ftrong and ancient caffle, in which there was a prifoner — 


who was guarded with great care. A fecret impulfe perfuaded 
Blondel that this prifoner was Richard; he went immediately 
to the caftle, the fight of which made him tremble: he got ac- 
guainted with a peafant, who went often there to carry pro- 
Vifion ; queftioned and offered him a.confiderable fum to declare 
who it was that was fhot up there; but the good man, though 
he readily told all he knew, was ignorant both of the name and 


the quality of the prifoner. He could only inform him, that he» 


was watched with the moft exaé attention, and was fuffered no 
communication with any one,. but the keepér of the caftle and 
kis fervants. He added, that the prifoner had no other amufe- 
ment than looking over the country, through a {mall grated 
window, which ferved alfo for the Jight that glimmered into his 
apartment. 

+ © He told him that this caftle was a horrid abode; that the 
ftair-cafe and the apartments were black with age; and fo dark, 
‘that at noon-day it was neceffary to have lighted flambeaux to 
And the way along them. Blondel liftened with eager attention, 
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and meditated feveral ways of coming at the prifoner, but all 
in vain. At laft, when he found that from the height and nar- 


‘yownefs of the window he could not get a fight of his dear maf- 


ter, for he firmly believed it was him, he bethought himfelf of a 
French fong, the lait couplet of which had been compofed by 
Richard, and the firft by himfelf.- After he had fung, with a 
loud and harmonious voice, the firft part, he fuddenly ftopped, 
and heard-a voice, which came from the caftle-window, continue 
and finifh the fong. Tranfported with joy, he was now affured 
it was the king his mafter, who was confined in this difmal 
caftle. The chronicle adds, that one of the keeper’s fervants 
falling fick, he hired himfe!f to Him, and thus made himfelf 
known to Richard; and informing his nobles, with all pof« 
fible expedition, of the fituation of their monarch, he was res 
leafed from his confinement on paying a large ranfom.’ 


The following piece is {gid to have been compofed by Richard 
during his confinement. am 


*¢ No prifoner can fpeak of his fate without grief of foul. If 
he would charm away his trouble, he muft compofe a fongs 
Small is the benefit he receives, though he may have many 
friends: they may well bluth, when they refle&t they have left 


. me in prifon two years, through negleét of paying my ranfom, 


And know, my barons of Engiand, Normandy, Gafcoigne, and 
Poitou, that there was not the loweft and moft miferable of my 
companions in adverfity, whofe deliverance I would not have 

urchafed. J mean not by this to reproach them, but I am 
ftill a priforer.--It is too true, the dead have neither friends nor 

arents; like fuch Iam abandoned, for the fake of alittle filver 
and gold, I fuffer from my misfortunes, but I grieve ftill more for 
the hard hearts of my fubjeéts! what a refleétion will be on 
them, fhould I die in this long captivity. Well may I be 
troubled ! I know that the king my lord ravages my land, not- 
withftanding the oath we took for the common fafety !. Chail 
and Penfavin, my minftrels and my friends! you whom I have 
loved, and whom I fhall ever love! by your fongs inform my 
enemies they will obtain {mall glory in attacking me: that I 


_ have never been perfidious to them; and they will cover them- 


felves with everlafting infamy, if they make war upon me while 
I am in prifon. . Countefs of Soir, heaven preferve your fo- 
vereignty, and that I reclaim, and for which I am held a pri« 
foner,” : . ; 


The next in order is Pons de Capdueil, a rich baron in the 
diocefe of ‘Pui, who is faid to have united the advantages of 
figuie, valour, and eloquence, the manners of an agreeable 
and gallant man, and a genius for poetry and mufic, | 

A fp«cimen of the gallantry of the troubadours is contained 
in the following extraét., | 


. Azalais, 
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(c- Azalais, the daughter of Bernard d’Andufe, a lord of great 
ditinGion in Provence, and the wife of Noifil de Merceur, 
baron of Auvergne, was the lady to whom he devoted his fer- 
‘ices; the feafls he made for her were fo many grand courts, to 
‘which all the nobility reforted in crowds. 

‘ Tournaments rendered thefe aflemblies more -brilliant, where 
‘Azalais and Capdueil were celebrated in mufic and in fong; the 
‘baron of Mercceur himfelf aifified at thefe ge allant fpe€tacies ; fo 
‘that they might ‘be juftly fuppofed not only “irreproachable, but 
‘honourable. 

© Such romaatic love, -however, -being full of fantattic ideas, 
mult ever:be fubjeé& to whim and caprice; thus it happened to 
Capdueil.. After having long poffefled the good graces of Aza- 
lais, and cultivated her favour by many fplendid feafts, in 
“which fhe took great delight, he fufpecéts that her love refults 
Only from the diverfions he has procured ‘her : tormented by this 
fecret jealoufy, he beconies unjuft, and infenfible to every proof 
of kindnefs from Azalais, und he thinks of nothing but trying a 
heart, where he defires tq reign-with all the ardour of a pure 
difinterefied love, ; 

* To effeé this, -he retires intc another part of Provence, and 
attaches himfelf to the vifcountefs of Marfeille, the wife of Rof- 
celin, vifcount of Marfeille. He flattered himfelf that the ba- 
xonefs of Merceeur, inconfolable for this change, would exprefs 
her grief, if he was really beloved; and then he thauld re- 
turn with joy, and renew his court to her: and that if it hap- 
spened otherwife, it was a certain proof he was not the object of 
her-love. 

‘ When the baronefs knew fhe had a rival, believing herfelf 

lected, and her knight difloyal, the refolved to torget him, 

Fe forbade them to pronounce his name before ber; and, if by 
accident he was mentioned, a difdainful filence evinced the fen- 
Ments of her heart. At laft, to divert-her chagrin, fhe gave her-— 
felf up to all kinds of diverfions. 

© Capducil, who waited in vain for reproaches from Azalais, 

fought information of her by his friends, and what impreffion 
his retreat had made on her mind. Their anfwer only tharp- 
ened his grief. Impatient to repair his fault, he returned, and 
wrote to requeft grace of the baronefs.—No anitwer.—He wrote 
again, with the’ moit humble fubmifiian, beleeching he might 
vindicate himfelf, and*refufing no punfhment of which he might 
‘be judged worthy. No anfwer ilill. He then fends a SPP rs. as 
a pledge of his feelings. 
" « You have perceived only levity and inconftancy in my re- 
treat, while it proceeded from an excefs of love. J withed 
_ to prove the effect of ‘my abfence on your heart: | was to blame 
to make fuch a trial of your love! what a grief was it to 
- Me, you expreffed no. concern at my caprice; but you are as 
; oles: from freedom ‘as ever, for nothing can feparate me 
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and meditated feveral ways of coming at the prifoner, but all 
in vain, At laft, when he found that from the height and nar- 


‘yownefs of the window he could not get a fight of his dear maf- 


ter, for he firmly believed it was him, he bethought himfelf of a 
French fong, the lait couplet of which had been compofed by 
Richard, and the firft by himfelf.- After he had fung, with a 
loud and harmonious voice, the firft part, he fuddenly ftopped, 
and heard’a voice, which came from the caftle-window, continue 
and finifh the fong. Tranfported with joy, he was now affured 
jt was the king his mafter, who was confined in this difmal 
caftle. The chronicle adds, that one of the keeper’s fervants 
falling fick, he hired himfelf to him, and thus made himfelf 
known to Richard; and informing his nobles, with all pof+ 
fible expedition, of the fituation of their monarch, he was res 
leafed from his confinement on paying a large ranfom.’ 


The following piece is {aid to have been compofed by Richard 
during his confinement. a 


* No prifoner can {peak of his fate without grief of foul. If 
he would charm away his trouble, he muft compofe a fongs 
Small is the benefit he receives, though he may have many 
friends: they may well bluth, when they reflect they have left 


. me in prifon two years, through negle& of paying my ranfom, 


And know, my barons of Engiand, Normandy, Gafcoigne, and 
Poitou, that there was not the loweft and moft miferable of my 
companions in adverfity, whofe deliverance I would not have 
urchafed. J mean not by this to reproach them, but I am 
ftill a prifoner.——It is too true, the dead have neither friends nor 
arents; like fuch Iam abandoned, for the fake of alittle filver 
and gold, I fuffer from my misfortunes, but ] grieve fti!l more for 
the hard hearts of my fubjeéts! what a reflection will be on 
them, fhould I die in this long captivity. Well may I be 
troubled ! I know that the king my lord ravages my land, not- 
withftanding the oath we took for the common fafety !. Chail 
and Penfavin, my minftrels and my friends! you whom I have 
loved, and whom I fhall ever love! by your fongs inform my 
enemies they will obtain {mall glory in attacking me: that [ 
have never been perfidious to them; and they will cover them- 
felves with everlafting infamy, if they make war upon me while 


' J am in prifon. . Countefs of Soir, heaven preferve your fo- 


vereignty, and that I reclaim, and for which I am held a pri-« 
foner,” . 


The next in order is Pons de Capdueil, a rich baron in the 
diocefe of ‘Pui, who is faid to have united the advantages of 
figuie, valour, and eloquence, the manners of an agreeable 
and gallant man, and a genius for poetry and mufic, | 

A fp«cimen of the gallantry of the troubadours is contained 
in the following extraét., | 


| . Azalais, 
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e- Azalais, the daughter of Bernard d’Andufe, a lord of great 
adiftinGion in Provence, and the wife of Noifil de Merceur, 
baron of Auvergne, was the lady to whom he devoted his {fer- 
wices; the feafls he made for her were fo many grand courts, to 
‘which all the nobility reforted in crowds. 

‘ Tournaments rendered thefe aflemblies more brilliant, where 
‘Azalais and Capdueil were celebrated in mufic and in fong: the 
‘baron of Mercceur himfelf ailified at thefe ge allant fpe€tacies ; fo 
‘that they might ‘be juftly fuppofed not only “irrepr: »achable, but 
‘honourable. 

© Such romantic love, ‘however, -being full of fantaftic ideas, 
muft ever:be fubje&t to whim and caprice; thus it happened to 
Capdueil.. Afterhaving long poffefled the good graces of Aza- 
lais, and cultivated her favour by many fplendid feafts, in 
“which fhe took great delight, he fufpects that her love refults 
Only from the diverfions he has procured’her : tormenteéd by this 
fecret jealoufy, he beconies unjuft, and infenfible to every proof 
of kindnefs from Azalais, «nd he thinks of nothing but trying a 
heart, where he defires tq reign with all the ardour of a pure 
difinterefied love. ; 

* Toeffe& this, she retires into another part of Provence, and 
attaches himfelf to the vifcountefs of Marfeille, the wife of Rof- 
celin, vifcount of Marfeille. He flattered himfelf that the ba- 
sonefs of Merceeur, inconfolable for this change, would exprefs 
«cher grief, if he was really beloved; and then he thould re- 
turn with joy, and renew his court to her; and that if it hap- 
spened otherwile, it was a certain proof he was not the object of 
her-love. 

‘ When the baronefs knew fhe had a rival, believing herfelf 

leéted, and her knight difloyal, the refolved to torget him, 

and forbade them to pronounce his name before her; and, if by 
accident he was mentioned, a difdainful filence evinced the fen- 
ments of her heart. At laft, to divert-her chagrin, fhe gave her- 
felf up to all kinds of diverfions. 

© Capducil, who waited in vain for reproaches from Azalais, 
fought information of her by his friends, and what impreffion 
his retreat had made on her mind. Their anfwer only tharp- 
ened his grief. Impatient to repair his fault, he returned, and 
wrote to requeft grace of the baronefs.—No antwer,—He wrote 
again, -with the’ moit humble fubmifiian, beleeching he might 
vindicate himfelf, and*refufing no punifhment of which he might 
be judged worthy. No anfwer ftill. He then jends a poems: as 

a pledge of his feelings. 

“© You have perceived only levity and inconftancy in my re- 
treat, while it proceeded from an excefs of love. I withed 

to prove the effect of ‘my abfence on your heart: | was to blame 
. to make fuch a trial of your love! what a grief was it to 
‘Me, you expreffed no. concern at my caprice; but you are as 
"far diftant from freedom as ever, for nothing can feparate me 
from you,” 
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* To this fonnet, which proved little effe€tual, fucceeded an- 
other, expreffing the fame feelings, but which was oy! uns 
fuccefsful. . 

‘ Our miferable troubadour, at laft, employed a furer me- 
thod; he applied to three ladies of diftinction,: by whofe me- 
diation and intreaties he was again received into favour; and he 
vows never more to wander from the true path of love.’ . = 


Arnaud de Marveil was born in the caftle of that name, in 
Perigord. At firft he followed. the profeffion of a clerk, or 
notary, but afterwards became a wouhadour, aod acquired con- 


fiderable reputation, ne 
Geoffroi Rudel was prince of Sines a town near Bour- 
-deaux, and was diftinguithed by a paffion fingularly romantic, - 


‘ Tripoli, in Palefline, had ‘been taken by the Chriftians in 
the year i109, and erected into an earldom, for Bertrand of 
Touloufe, the fon of count Raimond-Gilles, . 

. © This city was ftill in the poffeflion of the Chriftians, ‘aie 
the fame of the countefs of Tripoli warmed the imagination of 
Gecffroi Rudel. From the reprefentation given of her beauty; 
and her virtue, by'the pilgrims who came from thence, he felt 
himfelf tranfported with the moft ardent defire of beholding her ; 
he took the crofs, and embarked. 

‘ From the following fonnet, love feems to have bore an equal 
fhare with curiofity, in exciting him to this voyage. 

«© J adore an object whom I have never feen ; ; to whom I 
cannot exprefs my own feelings, or folicit the explanation of 
her’s. Yet 1 am convinced, that among all the Saracen, Jewifh, 
and Chriftian beauties, none can be compared.with her. Every 
pight I retire to reft, my foul is pofeffed with her image, and 
in enchanting dreams fhe appears before me,. The light, alas! 
diffi pates the illufion:; and the moment I awake, the vanithes 
away. I then refleét, the inhabits a foreign land,. and how im- 
menfe the fpace that feparates her from my fight. -1 will pierce 
through this fpace! My voyage cannot be unfortunate, for love 
fhall be my guide. The beauty | adore fhall behold me, for her 
fake, clad in a woollen habit, and with a pilgrim’s flat, . . 

$* Ah, if for the love'of God fhe. fhould grant me an afylum 
in her palace! No,—It will be fufficient for my felicity to be 
prifoner among the Saracens, J fhall then be near the happy 
dwelling the inhabits! Ch, my ,God,. tranfport me thither | 

Grant me only the fight of this beloved objeét.—-It is. refolved, 
J depart. May heaven at leait {pare my life, to convince her 

what the love | feel for her has caufed me to yndertake, 

. © On my arrival,.my fong thall inform her of ‘my paffion ; 

and, by the voice of an interpreter, my verfe fhall "uf fung bes 

fore her. Such tendernefs cannot, farely, fail to touch her 
heart. Should the prove ruthlefs, my god- fauher muit nase be- 
flowed on me an evil fate,” 
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¢ This obfervation, with which Geoffroi concludes his fon- 
net, alludes to the gifts beftowed on infants by the fairies, and 
fhews the antiquity of this opinion, which has been tranfmitted 
by the ancient writers of romances.. 
.. © Poflefled .with this ardour of ‘foul, our troubadour failed for 
Paleitine ; but juft as they were going to debark at Tripoli, he 
fell down, to all. appearance dead, and was laid-in the firft houfe 
they came to, by the compafions of his voyage. They imme- 
diately ran'to ihfotm the countefs of an event, fo calculated to 
excite her compaffion. 
. © The affedtion of Geoffroi, the motive and the circumftance 
of his voyage, and his:cruel deftiny, juft as he touched tre port, 
penetrated a foul fo full of fenfibiliy, and who, anknown to 


herfelf, had lighted up, at fuch a difiance, foardent and won- 


derful a fame. 
¢ She came out iinmnediasely | to behold this vidio of Sle 
Geoffroi yet breathed. She embraces him! ! He fixes his eyes on 


her, and then lifting them up to heaven, with joy, expires in 
her arms. 


‘ ¢€ The countefs -had him mapnificently Kaiten among the 
knights-templars, at Tripoli; and the fame day, whethér from 
grief, or piety, fhe devoted herfelf to the cloifter, 

© Though this piece has the air of a romfance, there is reafon 
to believe it is founded on fact.’ 

Gavaudan the Elder flourifhed at the end of the twelfth 
century, and his pieces are faid to contain fome curious 
remarks. ‘He laments, in bitter terms, the lofs of Jerufalem, 
which Saladin had’conquered in 1187. Mrs. Dobfon obferves; 
that the manner in which he exhorts the Chriftians to make 
war again{ft. the infidels, is remarkable for its fimplicity of 
ftyle, and no lefs for the rudenefs peculiar to the age. 

- Peter Rogiers was a gentlemar of Auvergne.’ He had been 
educated for the church, and was made canon of ‘Clermont ; 
but afterwards became a troubadour. He died of melancholy, 
on being banifhed the prefence of Ermengarde, vifcountefs of 
Narbonne, and is mentioned by Petrarch in his Triumph of 
Love. ° 
' Folquet de Marfeilles, bifhop of Touloufe, was the fon. of a 
Genoefe merchant. He had'the efteem of Richard I. king of 
England, and Alphonfo ll. king of Aragon; but attached 
himfelf chiefly to Barral, vifcount of Marfeilles, whofe court 
was a theatre of gallantry. ': After leading the life of a liber« 
tine poet, he took the monattic vow at Citeaux, about the 
year 1200; but ifluing:from this retreat, with all the rage of 
fanadeifin,; he: was eleéted bifhop of Touloufe, and became 
diftinguithed for his cruel and ungovernable temper, in the 
wars with the Albigenfes, who: rofe up againft the tiches and 
™ _ of the clergy. : 
. [ To be continued in our next, ] 
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The Hiflory of Modérn Europe. With an Account of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and a View of the Progre/s of Som 
ciety, from the Fifth to the Eighteenth Century, In a Series of 
Letters from @ Nebleman to bis Son. 2 wols, Bv0. 125. boards. 
Robinfon. 


HE. idea of this. work, we are told, was fuggefted by the 
Earl of Chefterfield’s Letters to his Son on the Study of 
Modern Hiftory, which that.noble lord recommended with-par- 
ticular warmth and attention. It is doubtlefs from the later 
periods of human annals that the moft important inftrucion 
«an de derived. For though the ancient records of nations af- 
ford entertainment, they are too much involved in uncertainty, 
or mixed with fable, to be confidered as ufeful reprefentations 
of thofe chara&ters and confequential events, which form the 
grand objeAs of ‘hiftorical refearch. Modern hiftory, on the 
éontrary, may be afcertained with a degree of exadinefs fuf- 
ficient to -eftablifh its credit. It delineates men and manners 
through the various gradations of fociety, from barbarifm to a 
ftaté of refinement; while by unfélding the fprings of a@ion, 
and tracing the progrefs and conne@ion of events, it leads at 
once to the knowlege of human nature, and of thofe principles 
which influence our civi! and political fyftem. © 
The firft Letter treats of the fall of the Roman.empire, and 
the fetilement of the barbarians. Of the moral and political 
éaufes of this fignal revolution we meet with the following jut 
and animated account, 


¢ As foon as the Romans had fubdued the north of Europe, 
they fet themfelves to civilize it, They transferred into the con. 
quered countries their laws, manners, arts; feiences, language, 
and literature: and fome have thought thefe a fofficient com> 
pease for the lofs of liberty and independency ; but you, J 
hope, will judge very differently, whatever veneration you may 

have for the Roman name. 
© Good laws are effential to good government, arts and 
Sciences to the profperity of a nation, and learning and polite- 
nefs to the perfe&ion of the human character ; but thefe, to exalt, 
a people, muft be the refult of the natural progrefs of civilization, 
not of any adventitious ferment or violence from abroad. The 
fraits of fummer are ripéned in winter by art; but the courfe 
of the feafons is neceffary to give them their proper flavour, 
their proper fize, or their proper tafte. The fpontaneous pro- 
duce of the forett, though fomewhat harfh, is preferable to what 
is raifed by fuch violent culture: and the native dignity, the na- 
tive manners, and rude virtues of the barbarian, are fuperior to 
all that can be taught the flave. When mankind ‘are. obliged 
wo look up to a mafter for honour and confequence, to flatter 
his 
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his foibles, and to fear his frown ; cunning takes place of wif- 
dom, and treachery of fortitude; the mind lofes its vigour, the 
heart. its generofity, and man, in being polifhed, is only de- 
bafed. - ) 

‘ This truth was never, perhaps, more ftrikingly exemplified 
than in the hiftory of the Roman empire, The degrading in- 
fluence of its dominion, more than any other circumftance, 
haftened its final diffolution; for although the conquered na- 
tions were, by that means, more eafily keptin fubjegtion, they 
became unable to refit a foreign enemy, and might be confi- 
dered as decayed members of the body politic, which increafed 
its fize without increafing its ftrength. An appearance of prof- 
- perity, indeed, fucceeded to the havock of war; the ruined ci- 
ties were rebuilt, and new ones founded ; population flourithed; 
civilization advanced ; the arts were cultivated; but the martial 
and independent {pirit of the people was fo totally extinét in. a 
few centuries, that inftead of preferring death to flavery, like fo 
many of their illuftrious anceftors, they patiently fubmitted to 
any contribution which a rapacious governor was pleafed to 
levy ;-and the defeendants of thofe gallant warriors, who had 
difpated the field with the Roman legions under Czfar and Ger- 
manicus, were unable to oppoie the moft defultory inroads of 2 
troop of undifciplined barbarians. They were become inca# 
pable either of thinking or aéling for themfelves. Hence all 
the countries, which had been fubjeéted to the Roman yoke, 
fella prey to the firit invader, after the imperial forces were 
withdrawn. Ta 

¢ Many other capfes contributed to the fall of the Roman 
empire. — 

¢ Rome owed her dominion as much to the manners as to 
the arms of her citizens, Their dignity of fentiment; their 
love of liberty and of their country; their paffion jor glory ; 
their perfeverance in toils; their contempt of danger,and of 
death; their obedience to the laws; and, above all, their mi- 
litary difcipline, had extended and cemented the conquefts of 
the Romans. ‘The very injuftices of that fovereign people, (for 
J {peak of the times of the republic) were covered with a certain 
majelly, which made even tyftanny refpectable: but their gay 
vernment carried in its boiom the feeds of deftru@tion. The 
continual jealoufy between the fenate and the people, without 
any balancing power, made the ruin of the republic inevitable, 


as foon as the manners were relaxed; and a relaxation of man- 


ners was neceffarily preduced, by the pillage of Greece, and the 
conqueft of Afia; by the contagious refinements of the one, and 
the influx of wealth from the other. 


‘ The fall of Carthage, and the expulfion of the Gauls out of . 


Italy, though feemingly the two moft fortunate events in the 
Roman hiltory, contributed alfoto a change of manners, and 
.to the extinction of Roman liberty. While Carthage fubfifted, 
the attention of .all parties was carried to that rival itate; to de- 
g : 7 fend 
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themfelves, or annoy their enemies, was the only care of 
p by Romans: and, as long as the Gauls had poffeffions 1 in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, her citizens were united by the fenfe 
of a common danger; but no fooner were their fears from 
abroad removed, than the people grew altogether ungovernable. 
Ambitious men took ‘advantage of thejr licentioufnefs ; party 
clafhed with party. A mafter became neceflary, in order to ter- 
‘minate the horrors of civil war, as well as to give union and 
vigour to the flate. Intereft and vanity made courtiers; force 
‘or fear, flaves. “The people were difarmed by the jealoufy of 
defpotifm, and corrupted by the example of an abandoned court. 
‘Debauchery, profligacy, and almoft every vice, was common 
= the throne,’ 


The author next takes a view of the policy and legiflation, 

’ eftablifhed by the barbarians on their fettlement in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire; fince known by the name of 
the feudal fyftem. He obferves that this mode of government, 

‘with all its imperfeftions, and the diforders to which it gave 
birth, was not fo debafing to humanity as the uniform pref. 
fure of Roman defpotifm. But this remark feems applicable 
only to the fuperior orders in the ftate ; for under the feudal 
government, the common people were confidered in no other 
light than as flaves. 

' The third Letter recites the tranfedtions of Europe, from 
the fettlement of the northern nations to the time of Char- 
femagne, the period when modern hiftory begins to affume 
its importance. ‘The firft country mentioned in this detail, is 
France ; which is fucceeded by Spain, Italy, and the empire 
of Conftantinople. 

. The fourth Letter is employed on the hiftory of Britain, 
Seni the time it was deferted by the Romans, to the end ‘of 
the Saxon heptarchy ; and the fifth defcribes the government, 
laws, and manners of the Saxons in. Britain. The fixth treats 
of the reign of Charlemagne; and the feventh, of the em- 
pire of this'monarch, and the church, from the acceffion of 
Lewis the Debonair, to the death of Charles the Bald. Hardly 
any part.of hiftory affords a more ftriking example than this 
period, of the fudden elevation and difmemberment of a pro- 
digious empire; the former in’ confequence of the ‘extraor= 
dinary talents of a prince, and the latter, of the weaknefS of 
his fucceffor. How different from the government and fplendid 
tranfadiions of Charlemagne, appears the conduct of his fon 
~ Lewis in the following extraé ! 

6 The hiftory of Europe, during feveral ages after the death 
of Charlemagne, is little more than‘a catalogue of crimes, and 
a “—— of the aneins effeAs of igapeapet and ates 
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His empire foon experienced the fate of Alexander’s. It had 
quickly attairied its height ; and yet, while animated by the 
fuperior genius of Charles, it poffeffed a furprifing degree, of 
ftrength and harmony : but thefe not being natural to the feudab 
fyftem, the difcordant elements began to feparate under his fon, 
Lewis the Debonair (fo called on account of the gentlenefs of 
his manners), and that vaft body being no longer informed by 
the fame {pirit, was in a fhort time entirely difmembered, 

« Lewis, though a prince of middling capacity, was anable 
to fupport fo great a weight of empire: and his piety and pa- 
rental fondnefs, however amiable in themfelves, enfeebled a 
charaéter already too weak, and an authority never refpeGted. 
He rendered himfelf odious to the clergy by attempting to re- 
form certain abufes, without forefeeing that this powerfol 
body would not pay him the fame fubmiffion they had done his 
father. More religious than political, he fpent lefs time in 
fettling the affairs of his empire than thofe of his foy!: igno- 
rant that true religion confifts in fulfilling the duties of our 
ftation, and that the practices of the clorfter are improperly 
affociated with the fun@tions of the throne. But his greateft er- 
ror was occafioned by his paternal affeétion, and a blind imi- 
tation of his father’s example, in dividing his dominions among 
his children. Soon after his acceffion to the throne, he affo- 
ciated his eldeft fon Lothario with him in the empire ; he created 
Pepin king of Aquitaine, Lewis king of Bavaria; and, after the 
ceremony of coronation was over, fent them to the government 
of their refpective kingdoms. 

- © Bernard, king of Italy, the grandfon of Charlemagne, was 
offended at this divifion. He. thought his right to the empire 
fuperior to Lothario’s, as his father Pepin was the elder brother 
of Lewis. The archbifhops of Milan and Cremona flattered 
him in his pretenfions: he revolted, and levied war apainft his 
uncle, in contempt of the imperial dignity, to which his crown 
was fubject. Lewis aed on this occafion with more vigour 
than either his friends or his enemies expected ; he immediate! 

raifed a powerful army, and was preparing to crofs the Alps, 
when Bernard was abandoned by his troops. This unfortunate 


‘prince was made prifoner, and condemned to lofe his head; 


but his uncle, by a fingular kind of lenity, mitigated the pu- 
nifhment: to the lofs of his eyes. He died three days after; 
and Lewis, inorder to prevent future troubles, ordered three’ 
natural fons of Charlemagne to be fhaved, and fhut up in a 
convent. bs 


‘ After thefe rigours, the emperor was violently feized with’ - 


remorfe, accufing himéelf of the murder of his nephew, and 
of tyrannic cruelty to his brothers, inbumanly fecludéd from 
the world. He was encouraged by the monks in this melan-: 
choly humour; which, at lait, came to fuch a height, that he 
impeached himfelf in an aflembiy of the ftates, and begged 
the bifhops to enjoin him public penance, ‘The clergy now 
| : fen 
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fenfible of Lewis’s weaknefs, fet no bounds to their ufurpations, 
The popes thought they might do any thing under fo pious a 
prince: they did not wait for the emperor’s confirmation, and 
were guilty of every other irregularity. The bithops exalted 
themfelves above the throne, and the whole fraternity of the 
church claimed an exemption from all civil jurifdifion. Even 
that fet of meo who pretend to renounce the world, the monks, 
feemed to afpire at the goverament of it. | 

* Lewis, by the advice of his minifters, who were defirous ta 
divert him from his monafti¢ habits, had married a fecond wife, 
whofe name was Judith, defcended from one of the nobleft fa- 


_ miliesin Bavaria, and diftinguifhed both by her mental and pere 


fonal accomplifhments. This princefs brought him a fon, after- 
wards known by the name of Charles the Bald, whofe birth was 
the occafion of much joy, but proved in a fhort time the caufe 
of many forrows, For this fon there was no inheritance, the 
imperial dominions being already divided among the children 
of the firft -marriage. The emprefs, therefore, who had gained 
a great afcendancy over her hufband, preffed Lewis to place her 
fon.Charles on a footing with his other children, by anew di- 
vifion of the empire. Aquitaine and Bavaria were {mall king- 
doms ; from them nothing, could be expeéted: but Lothario’s 
fhare was large, and might {pare alittle. Senfible of the withes 
of his father, and prevailed on by the entreaties of this fond 

other, Lothario confented, that fome provifion fhould accord- 


ingly be made for his brother Charles; but he foon repented, 


and the three brothers joined in a rebellion againft their father ; 
the mof fingular circumftance, perhaps, to be met with in 
hiftory. 

‘ Thefe diforders were foftered by Walla, abbot of Corbie, a 
monk of high birth, who had formerly been inthe confidence 
of Lewis, but was now in difgrace, He declaimed againit the 
court, and againft the emprefs in particular, accyfing her of an 
adulterous commerce with count Bernard, the prime minifter. 
His {chemes fucceeded. The emperor was abandoned by his 
army, and made prifoner, along with his wife Judith, and her 
fon Charles. ‘The emprefs was fhut up in acloifter, and Lewis 
himfelf would have been obliged to take the monattic habit, had 
it not been fuppofed that he would make a voluntaty refignation 
of his crown. Hehad the courage, however, to infift on the 
reCtitade of his intentions while he acknowledged his errors, 


_ and promifed to a& with more circumfpection for the future. The 


nobility pitied their humbled fovereign ; and by the intrigaes of 
the monk Gombaud, who fowed diffentions among the brothers, 
he was reftored to his dignity, and feemingly reconciled with his 
family. 

. * The firft ufe that the emperor made of his liberty, was to 


recall his confort to court ;.though not withoat the permifiioa 


of the pope, as fhe had formally taken the veil. Besnard was 
alfo recalled, and Walla banifhed; yet Lewis did not long en- 
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joy either peace or tranquility. The monk Gomband thought 
he had aright to be prime minifter, as the reward of his +i 
vices ; atid as women generally repay flattery with favour, they 
as generally referve vengeance for infult: the emprefs broughe 
her animofities along with her. Walla’s friends were perf{e- 
cited, and Lothario was deprived of the title of emperor, that 
the facceffion might be referved for young Charles. The three 
brothers again affociated in a league againf their father, Count 
Bernard, diffatisfied with his mafter’s conduct, joined the re- 
bels ; and Gregory IV. then pope, went to France in the army 
of Lothario, under pretence of accommodating matters, but 
really with an intention to employ againft the emperor that 
power which he derived from him, glad of an opportunity to ai- 
fert the fupremacy and independency of the holy fee. 

‘.« The prefence of the pope, in thofe days of fuperftition, was 
of itfelf fufficient to determine the fate of Lewis. After a de- 
ceitful negociation, and an interview with Gregory on the part 
of Lothario, the unfortunate emperor, found himfelf abandoned 
by his army, and at the mercy of his rebellious fons. He was 
depofed in a tumultuous affembly held on the fpot, and Lothario 
proclaimed in his ftead; after which infamous tranfaction the 
pope returned to Rome.’ 


The eighth Letter recounts the hiftory of the Normans and 
Danes, before their fettlement in France and England; the 
ninth traces the hiftory of England, from the end of the 
Saxon heptarchy, to the death of Alfred the Great; the tenth 
is employed on the empire of Charlemagne aud the church, 
from the death of Charles the Bald, to the death of Lewis 1V. 
when the imperial dignity was tranflated from the French to 
the Germans; the eleventh deduces the hiftory of the Ger- 
man empire, from the-elefion of Conrad I. to the death of 
Henry the Fowler; the twelfth treats of France, from the fet- 
tlement of the Normans, to the extinGion of the Carlovingian 
race; and the thirteenth continues the hiftory of the Geeman 


. empire, and its dependencies,:Rome, and the Italian itates, 


under Otho the Great, -and his fucceflors of the houfe of 
Saxony. This prince, defervedly ftyled the Great, was ‘the 
moft powerful emperor finceé Chat! emagne, and re-united 
Italy to the imperial dominions ;* but, like the monarch faft 
mentioned, he propagated religion by the force of arms. The 
throne of Otho was fucceflively occupied by his fon.and grand- 
fon of the fame name ; the latter of whom is faid to have been 
poifoned by a pair of gloves fent him by Crefcentias’s widow, 
whom he had debauched under a promife of marriage. 

In the fourteenth Letter the-author refumes the hiftory of 
‘England from the death of Alfred, to’ the reign of Canute 
the Great, The fifteenth treats of France, from the acceffion 
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of Hugh Capet, to the invafion of England by William’ duke’ 
of Normandy. As this period forms a.new epoch in the French 
hiftory, we fhall prefent our readérs with a fhort éxtra&t from 
the narrative. : ! 

¢ While England changed its mafters, and Germany.its form 
of government, France aifo had changed its reigning family, 
and was become, like Germany, a government entirely feudal, 
Each province had its hereditary counts or dukes. He.who 
could only feize upon two or three fmall. villages, paid . ho; 
mage to the ufurper of a province ; and he who had only a 
caftle, held it of the pofleffor of a towns The kingdom was 


"a monftrous affemblage of members, without any compact 


body. | my 
‘ Of the princes, or nobles, who held immediately of the 
crown, Hugh Capet was not the leaft powerful. He poffeffed, 
the dukedom of France, which extended as far as Touraine : 
he was alfo count of Paris; and the vaft domains which he 
held in Picardy and Champagné, gave hiai great authority in 
thofe provinces. He therefore feized the crown on the death 


_ Of Lewis V. and brought more ftrength to it, than he de- 


rived from it; for the royal domain was now reduced to the 
cities of Laon and Soiffons, with a few other difputed ter- 
ritories, 

‘ The right of fucceffion belonged to Charles, duke of Lor-. 
rain, uncle to Lewis V. but the condition of vaflal of the em- 
pire appeared tothe French nobility a fufficient reafon for ex- 
cluding him, and Hugh Capet fecured the favour of the clergy 
by refigning the abbies which had been hereditary in his family. 
An extreme devotion, real or apparent, recommended him to 


the people; and particularly, his veneration for reliques. Force 


and addrefs feconded his ambition, and the national averfion 
to his rival completed its fuccefs. He was acknowledged in 
an affembly of the nobles; he was anointed at Rheims; and 
he farther eftablithed his throne, by affociating his fon Ro- 
bert in the government of the kingdom, and vefting him with 
thofe enfigns of royalty, which. he prudently denied himfelf, 
as a might give umbrage to men who were lately his 
equals. : 

* Charles, in the mean time, entered France; made himfelf 
matter of Laon by affault, and of Rheims, by the treachery of 
archbifhop Arnold, his relation, But this unhappy prince was 
afterwards himfelf betrayed by the bifhop of Laon, and made 
prifoner for life. 3 | 

* A council was aflembled for the trial of Arnold. 'He was. 
degraded ; and Gerbert, a man of learning and genius, who 
had been tutor to the emperor Otho III and to the king’s fon, 


Robert, was. eleéted into the fee of Rheims. But the court of 


Rome not being confulted in this tranfaction, it was declared 
void; Arnold was re-eftablifhed, and Gerbert depofed, ‘The 


firit, ‘ 
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firt, however, remained in prifon, till the death of Hagh Cae 
pet, who was more afraid of Arnold’s intrigues than the thunder 
of the Vatican ; while the fecond, having found ar afylum in 
the court of his pupil Otho, became archbifhop of Ravenna, and 
afterwards pope, under the name of Sylvefter II. 

‘ Nothing elfe remarkable happened during the reign of Hugh 


Capet, who condutted all things with great prudence and mo- . 


deration$ and had the fingular honour of eftablifhing a new 
family, and in fome meafure anew form of government, with 
few circumftances of violence, and without fhedding blopd. 
He died in the fifty-feventh year of bis age, and the eighth 
of bis reign, and was quietly fucceeded by his fon Robert; a 
prince of a lefs vigorous, though not of a lefs amiable chae 
racter, | 

‘ The moft remarkable circumflance in the reign of Robert, 
and the moft worthy of your attention, is his excommunication 
by the popes This prince had efpoufed Bertha, his coufin in the 
fourth degree; a marriage not only lawful according to our pre- 
fent ideas of things, and juftified by the practice of all nations, 
ancient and modern, but neceffary to the welfare of the ftate, 
fhe being the fifter of Rodolph, king of Burgundy. But the 
clergy, among their other ufurpations, had, about this time, made 
a facrament of marrisge, and laid the moft effential of civil en- 
gagements under fpiritual prohibitions, which extended even to 
the feventh degree of confanguinity. ‘The popes politically ar- 
rogated to themfelves a {pecial jurifdiftion over this firft object 
of fociety, and that on which all the reft hang: Gregory V, 
therefore undertook to diffolve the marriage between Robert 
and Bertha, though it had been authorifed by feveral bifhops ; 
and in a council held at Rome, without examining the caufe, 
and without hearing the parties, he publifhed, with the moft 
defpotic authority, an imperious decree, which ordered the king 


and queen to be feparated, under peril of excommunication ; and 


all the bifhops who had countenanced the pretended crime, were 
fufpended from their funétions, till fuch time as they fhould 
mt fatisfaction to the holy fee. 

‘ Robert, however, perfilted in keeping his wife, and thereby 
incurred the fentence A excommunication ; which, according te 
cardinal Perer Damien, an hiftorian of thofe times, had fuch an 
effeé&t on the minds of men, that the king was ‘abandoned by 
all his courtiers, and even by his own domettics, two fervants 
excepted ; and thefe threw to the dogs all the victuals which he 
left at meals, and purified, by fire, the veffels in which he had 
been ferved: fo fearful were they of what had been touched by 
an excommunicated perfon! The fame credulous author adds, 
that the queen was brought to-bed of a monfter, which had a 
neck and head like a goofe: a certain proof, and punifhment 
of inceft!—But, as Voltaire very'jultly ebferves, there was no- 
thing monfirous in all this affair, but the infolence of the pope, 
and the weaknefs of the king; who giying way to fuperttitious 
Vou. XLYL. May, 1779. Aa 7 ters 
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terrors, or afraid of civil commotions, at laft repudiated his 


wife Bertha, and married Conftance, daughter to the count of 
Fe in whom ke found a tyrant, inftead of an amiable con- 
ort.’ 


The fixteenth Letter continues the hiftory of England, from 
the Danifh, to she Norman conqueft; and the next recites. 
that of Spain, the Arabs, and the empire of Conitaatinople, 
during the ninth, tenth, and part of the eleventh centary. 

The author mentions the juftiza of Aragon as an officer 
known only i in that country; but we believe fuch an officer was: 


familiar in every feudal ftate, and conftituted a part of the’ 


aula regis. 

Hitherto the author has rapidly traverfed what he calls the 
wilds of hiftory, where the objects are confufed, rude, and un- 
' interefting ; and before he enters the more cultivated fields, 
he devotes the eighteenth Letter to a review of the progrefs 
of fociety in Europe, from the fettlement of the modern na- 
tions, to the middle of the eleventh century. He then re- 
fumes the narrative of the German empire.and its-dependen- 
cies, Rome and the Italian ftates, under Conrad II. and his de- 
fcendents of the houfe of Franconia ; pafling afterwards to the 
hiftory of England, and thence to that of other countries, in a 
chronological gradation. 

This work is comprifed in feventy-two Letters, which ex- 
hibit a clear and faithful detail of the European hiftory fince 
the fall of the Roman empire. The author feems to have 
chiefly followed the authority of Voltaire, whofe lively and ap- 
pofite fentiments he; on many occafions, adopts. Confidered 
as an epiflolary production, apparenily calculated for the im- 
provement of a young pupil, it contains much fewer apo- 
ftrophes than might have been expected, in the courfe of fo 
extenfive a work ; but if the author does not convey inftruction 
by a direé addrefs to the underftanding, he treats of events 
and chara@ers in that free and animated manner, that is: beft 
fuited fo the purpofe of hiftorical information, as well as of 
entertainment. 





The En glith Poets, with Prefaces biographical and critical to each 
Author, By Samuel Johnfon, L.L. D. Liluftrated with Heads, 
engraved by Bartolozzi, Caldwall, Hall, Sherwin, Walker, 
&F¢. 60 vols. fmall8vo. 71. 103. balf bound, Printed for 
the principal Bookfellers, 


A*. the general character of every. polifhed nation depends 
in a great meafure on its poetical produétions, too much 
care cannot’ be taken, in works of this nature, to ime 
prefs on foreigners a proper idea of their merit. This tafk 
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Was perhaps never fo well executed as in the perfotmance 
before us. Our poetical militia, cloathed in the new uniform 
which the editors have here beftowed upon them, make a moft 
refpectable figure, both with regard to numbers and appear- 
ance, The text is, in general, corre€t, the paper not 100 white 
or glofly, bur neat and clean, and the type fharp and ele- 
gant; though for eyes turned of fifty it may be thought ra- 
ther too fmall. Wecould have wifhed,*for the fake of uni- 
formity, that the Lives of the Poets, inftead of making a number 
of difiin& volumes, had been prefixed to the works of the fe- 
veral authors, and in the fame type. But to this we fuppofe 
the bookfellers had fome weighty and fubftantial objeCions, 
which will appear in due time. In the mean while, we 
muft be content with what Dr. Johnfon has found leifure to 
give his poets; fome few a long life, fome a fhort one, and 
fome none at all. What we already have is however worthy 
of the writer; and, like the reft of his works, both amufing 
and inftruive. 
Biography, fo far at leaft as it is concerned about little men, 
is not very entertaining, except when it has the additional 
grace of novelty to recommend it. The life of a poét-is’ fele 
dom read twice; and when the few interefting circumftances, 
or diverting anecdotes that can be picked up concerning him, 
are once known, curiofity is fatisfied: to run over the fame 
~-ground, therefore, when there could be little hopes of. ftarting / i 
frefth game, to be obliged to tell the fame tale which had been | —_/ 
often repeated, was a tafk that could not promife to the undere. ~~ 
taker much pleafure, or flatter him with the hopes of much 
additional fame by the execution of it: it was a labour which 
few men would have had courage and patience enough to en- 
gage in; afd in which we at the fame time firmly believe 
no man but Dr. Johnfon would have performed fo well. He - 
has proved, indeed, that a man of genius, penetration, and 
fagacity, can always, even from old and worn-out materials, 
firike out fomething new and entertaining. ee 
The Lives of the Poets, as far as they go (and we hope foon to 
have more of them) are well written, and as the painters fay, 
in his bet manner. This writer has, we know, been cen- \_~* 
fured for a pompous phrafeology ; with what degree of juftice we 
leave our readers to determine, Certain it is, that very * little 
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* In one of the Lives Dr. Johnfon talks of lines that ‘ were diftine 
guifbed by repulfive harfhnejs—and in his Life of Dryden informs us, 
that he loved fometimes ‘ to approach the precipice of abfurdity, and 
to hover. over the abyfs of unideal.vacancy.” Thefe, with two or three 
more inftances of a turgid ftyle, we could with might be omitted ina 
future edition. + : 
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of this kind appears in the work before us ;. and for that little 
we are made ample amends by a variety of judicious reflections 
on men and manners, fenfible and lively obfervations, together 
with many excellent criticifms on the moft ftriking paflages, 
equally juft and impartial. 

~The writers of poetical lives feem in general to imagine 
themfelves bound in honour to deal in nothing hut panegyrics, 
and it is looked.upon as a kind of petty treafom in: the bio- 
grapher to fee any fault in the hero of his hiftory. This 
however is by no means the cafe with Dr. Johnfon ; if he has 
erred, it is rather perhaps on the other fide, as his remarks. 
on fome of our beft poets, particularly Milton and Waller, 
whofe political opinions by no means coincided with his own, 
may be thought rather too fevere. 

_Amongft other refleRions on Milton’s condu&, we meet with 
the following : 


.£ His theological opinions are faid to have been firft Calvin- 
iftical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he began to hate the 
Prefhyterians, to have tended towards Arminianifm. In the 

ixed queftions of theology and government, he never thinks 
set he gan recede far enough vat popery, or prelacy ;, but 
what Baudius fays of Erafmus, feems applicable to him, magis 
Kabuit quod fugeret, quam quod fequeretur. He had deter- 
mined rather what to condemn than what to approve. He has 
not affociated himfelf with any denomination of Proteftants: 
we know rather what he was not, than what he was. He was 
not of the church of Rome; he was not of the church of Eng- 
land. | 

* To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the 
rewards are diftant, and which is animated only by faith and: 
hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, unlefs it be in- 
yigorated and reimprefied by external ordinances, by flated calls 
to worthip, and the falutary influence of example. Milton, 
who appears to have had full conviction of the truth of Chrif- 
tianity, and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures with the 
profoundeft veneration, to have been untainted by any heretical 
peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived in a.confirmed belief 
of the immediate and occafional agency of Providence, yet 


rew old without any vifible worfhip. In the diftribution of his- 


urs, there was no hourof prayer, either folitary, or with his. 

boufehold ;. omitting publick prayers, he omitted all. 
_ »* Of this omiffion the reafon has been foughs, upon a fup- 
pofition which ought never to be made, that men live with 
their own approbation, and juftify their condué'to themfelves. 
Prayer:certainly. was not thought fuperfluous by him, who re- 
fents our firft parents as, praying acceptably. in the flate of 
Sotennan. and: efficacioufly after their fall, That he lived 
without prayer can hardly be affirmed; his fiudies and medi- 
: : tations 
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tations were an habitual prayer. The négleét of it in bis fa- 
mily was probably a fault, for which he “enendetnied himfelf; 
and which he intended to correét, but that death, as too often 
happens, intercepted his reformation. 

** His political notions were thofe of an acrimonious and furly 

republican, for which itis not known that he gave any better 
reafon than that ** a popular government was the moft frugal ; 
for the trappings of a monarchy would fet up an ordinary com- 
monwealth.” It is furely very thatlow policy, that fuppofés mo- 
ney to be the chief good; and even this, without confidering 
that the fupport and expence. of a court is, for the moft part, 
only a particular kind of traffick, by which money is circulated, 
without any national impoverifhment. 
' € Milton’s republicanifm was, I am afraid, founded in an 
envious hatred of greatnefs, and a fullen defire of independence $ 
in petulance, impatient of controul; and pride, difdainfal of fu- 
periority, He hated monarchs in the ftate, and prelates in the 
church ; for he hated all whom he was required to obey. [It is 
to be fufpe&ed that his predominant défire was to deftroy rather 
than eftablith, and that he felt not fo much the love of liberty as 
repugnance to authority. 

‘ It has been obferved, that they who moft loudly clamour 
for liberty, do not moft liberally grant it. What we know of 
Milton’s character, in domeftick relations, is, that he was fe- 
vere and arbitrary. ‘His family confifted of women; and theré 
appears in his books fomething like a Turkifh contempt of fe- 
males, as fubordinaté and inferiour beings. That his own 
daughters might not break the ranks, he foffered thém to 
be deprefled by a mean and penurious education. He thought 
woman made only for obedience, and man only for rebellion.’ 


Whatever opinion our biographer has of Milton’s political 
and moral conduét, he does ample juftice to his poetical cha- 
racter. His criticifm on the Paradife Loft is mafterly. We 
fhall give our readers a part of it. 


« The fentiments, fays he, as expreflive of manners, or ap- 
propriated to characters, are, for the greater part, unexception= 
ably juft. 

* Splendid paffages, containing leffons of morality, or pre- 
cepts of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the original formation 
of this poem, that, as it admits no human manners till the 
Fall, it can give little affiftance to human condu&. Its end is 
to raife the thoughts above fublunary cares or pleafures. Yet 
the praife of that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his 
fingularity of virtue againft the {corn of multitudes, may be 
accommodated to all times; and Raphael’s reproof of Adaim’s 
curiofity after the planetary motions, with the anfwer returned 


by Adam, may be confidently oppofed to any rule of life which 
poet has delivered. 
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¢ The thoughts which are occafionally called forth in the pro- 
grefs, are fuch as could only be produced by an imagination in 
the higheti degree fervid,and active, to which materials were 
fupplied by inceffant fludy and unlimited curiofity. Vhe heat of 
Miltch’s mind might be faid to tublimate bis learning, to throw: 
off into his work the fpirit of {cience, usmingled with its groffer 

arts, 

. « He had aaidaiad creation in its whole extent, ae his de- 
{criptions are therefore learned.’ He had accuiomed his imagi- 
nation to unreftrained indulgence, and his conceptions there 
fore were extenfive The charatteriftick quality of his poem is 
fublimity. He fometimes defcends to the elegant, but his cles 
ment is the great. He can occafionally inveft himfelf with 
grace; but his natural port is Bigantic. loftinefs. He can pleafe 
when pleafure is required; but it is his peculiar power ta 
aftonith. 

¢ He feems to have been well acquainted with his own ge- 
ius, and to know what it was that ‘nature had beftowed upon 
him more bountifully than upon others ; the power of difplaying 
the vaft, illuminating the {plendid, enforcing the awful, dark- 
ening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful: he therefore 
chofe a fubjeé&t on which too miuch could not be faid, on which 
he might tre his fancy without the cenfure of extravagance. 

‘ The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life, 
did not fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To paint things as 
they are, requires a minute attention, and employs the memory 
yather than the fancy. Milton’s delight was .to fport in the 
wide regions of poffibility; reality was a fcene too narrow for 
his mind. He fent his faculties out upon difcovery, into worlds 
where only imagination can travel ; and delighted to form new 
modes of exiflence, and furnifh fentiment and action to fuperior 
beings, to trace the counfels of hell, or accompany the choirs 
of heaven, 

¢ But he could not be always in other worlds: he muft fome- 
times revifit earth, and tell of things vifible and known. When 
he cannot raife,wonder by the fublimity of his mind, he yee 
delight by its fertility. 

* Whatever be his fubjeét, he never fails to fill the imagi- 
nation. But his images and defcriptions of the {cenes or ope- 
rations of nature do not feem to be always copied from original 
form, nor to have the frefhnefs, racinefs, and energy of im- 
mediate obfervation. He faw nature, as Dryden exprefies it, 
gbrengi the {pefacles of bcoks; and on moft occafions calls learn- 

to his afiiftance. The garden of Eden brings to his mind 
pe vale of Enna, where Proferpine was gathering flowers. Sa- 
_ tan makes his.way through-fighting elements, like Argo between 
the Cyanean rocks, or Ulyffes between the two Sicilian whirl- 


pools, when he fhunned Charybdis .on the Jarboard, The my- © 


thological alluiions have been juftly cenfured, ap not being als 
ways 
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ways ufed with notice of their vanity ; but they contribute va- 
riety to the narration, and produce an alternate exercife of the 
memory and the fancy. 

‘ His fimilies are lefs numerous, and more various, than 
thofe of his predeceffors. But he does not confine himfelf 
within the linnits of rigorous compuarifon; his great excellence 
is amplitude, and he expands the adventitious image beyond 
the dimenfions which the occafion required. Thus, comparing 
the fhield of Satan to the orb of the moon, he crowds the ima« 
gination with the dHcovery of the telefcope, and all the wonders 
which the telefcope difcovers. 

‘ Of his moral fentiments it is hardly praife to affirm that they 
excel thofe of all other poets ; for this fuperiority he was ‘ine 
debted to his acquaintance with the facred writings, The an- 
tient epick poets, wanting the light of revelation, were very 
unfkilful teachers of virtue; their principal characters may be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader may rife from their 
works with a greater degree of active or paflive fortitude, and 
fometimes of prudence ; but he will be able to carry away few 
precepts of juftice, and none of mercy. 

‘ From the Italian writers it appears, that the advantages of 
even Chriftian knowledge may be poffeffed in vain. Ariofto’s 
pravity is generally known ; and though the Deliverance of Je- 
rufalem may be confidered as a facred fubject, the poet has been 
very {paring of moral inftruction. | 

* In Milton every line breathes fanctity of thought, and pu- 
rity of manners, except when the train of the narration requires 
the,introduétion of the rebellious fpirits; and even they are com- 
pelled to acknowledge their fubjeftion to God, in fuch a manner 
as excites reverence and confirms piety. 

« Of human beings there are but two; but thofe two are the 
parents of mankind, venerable before their fall for dignity and 
Innocence, and amiable after it for repentance and fubmiffian, 
In their firft ftate their affection is tender without weaknefs, and 
their piety fublime without prefumption. When they have 
finned, they fhew how difcord begins in natural frailty, and how 
it ought to ceafe in mutual forbearance; how confidence of the 
divine favour is forfeited by fin, and how hope of pardon may 
be obtained by penitence and prayer. A ftate of innocence we 
can only conceive, if indeed, in our prefent mifery, it be pof- 
fible to conceive it; but the fentiments and worfhip proper to a 
fallen and offending being, we. have all to learn, as we have 
all to prattife.’ 


Thefe obfervations are. new, juft, and pertinent. Where 
the editor condemns Milton, he does it with equal juftice and pro- 
priety ; dnd every man who reads the following remark will 
readily fubfcribe to the truth of it. 
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¢ The plan of Paradife Loft has this inconveniéncé, that it 

comprifes nether human actions nor human manners.. The 
man and woman who aét and fuffer, are in a ftate which no other 
man or woman can ever know. The reader finds no tranfaction 
in which he can be engaged ; beholds no condition in which he 
ean by any effort of imagination place himfelf; he has; there- 
fore, tittle natural curiofity or fympathy. . 

‘« Weall, mdéed, feel the effets of Adam’s difobedience ; we 

‘all fin like Adam, and like him muf all bewail our offences ; 

we have reftlefs and infidious enemies in the fallen angels, and 
in the bleffed {pirits we have guardians and friends ; in the re- 
' demption of mankind we hope to be included ; and in the de- 
fcription of heaven and hell we are furely interefted, as we are 
all to refide hereafter either in the regions of horror or of blifs. 

‘ But thefe truths are too important to be new; they have 
been taught to our infancy; they have mingled with our fo. 
hitary thoughts and familiar converfation, and are habitually in- 
terwoven with the whole texture of life. Being therefore not 
new, they raife so unaccuftomed emotion in the mind; what 
we knew before we cannot-learms what is not unexpected cannot 
fur prife. | : 

* Of the ideas faggefted by thefe awful feenes, from fome we 
recede with reverence, except when ftated howts require their af, 
fociation ; and from others we fhrink with horror, or admit 
them only as falutary inflitions, as cownterpotfes to our interefts 
and paffions. Such images rather obftruct the career of fancy 
than incite it, : - 

* Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine fources of 
poctry; bot poetical pleafure muft be fuch as human» imagi-- 
nation can at leaft conceive, and poetical terrour fuch as human 
firength and fortitade may combat. ‘The good andsevil of eter- 
nity are too ponderous for the wings of wit ; the mind finks un- 
der them in paffive: helplefnefs, content with calm belief and 
humble adoration,’ : 


Concerning Butler very little is faid, becaufe very little could 
ever be known, Dr. John{on’s obfervations, therefore, are prin- 
cipally confined to his works. The following remark on Hus 
dibras is extremely jaft and fenfible. 


© OF the ancient ppets every reader feels the mythology te- 
dious and oppreflive. Of Hudibras the manners, being founded 
On Opinions, ‘are témpotary and local, and therefore become 
every day Jefs intelligible and lefs ftriking. What Cicero fays 
of philofophy is. tryelikewife of wit and humour, that ‘* time 
effaces-the fictions of opinion, and confirms tne determinations 
of nature.” Such manners as depehd upon ftanding relations 
dnd general paffions are co-extended with the rate of man; but 
_ thofe modifications. of life, and peculiarities of practice, which 
are the progeny of error and perverfenefs, or at beil of fome ac- 
cidental 
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cidental influence or tranfient perfuafion, muf perifh with their 
‘ parents. 

oe ‘Much theréfore of that humour which tranfported the laf 
century with merriment is loft-to us, who do not know the four 
folemnity, the fullen faperftition, the gloomy morofenefs, and 
the ftubborn fcruples of the ancient Puritans; or, if we knew 
them, derive our information only ftom books, or from tra- 
dition, have never had them before our cyes, and cannot but 
recolleion and ftudy underftand the lines in which they are fay 
tirifed. _ Our grandfathers knew the picture from the life; we 
judge of the life by contemplating the pictare.’ 


In ‘the Life of Cowley there is' rather too much quotation 
from parts of his works that are not the moft entertaining. 
The Life of Waller is excellent throughout, and of all we have 
yet read the moft amufing. Dr. Johafon, in fpeaking of Wal- 
ler’s facred poems, towards the end of it has accounted in a 
moft ingenious manner for the effe& which that fpecies of 
writing always has upon the reader ; the difguft or enxui which 
it perpetually excites, has often, we believe, been felt, but 
never fo well and properly accounted for as in the following 
dbfervations, : : . 

‘ It has been, fays this excellent critic, the frequent lamen- 
lagen of good men, that verfe has been too little applied to 

purpofes of werfhip, and many attempts have been made to 
animate devotion by pious poetry; that they have very feldom 
attained their end is fafliciently known, and it may not be im- 
proper to enquire why they have mifcarried. 
;.£ Let no pious ear be offended if I advance, in oppofition to 
many authorities, that poetical devotion cannot often _pleafe, 
The dogtrines of religion may indeed be defended in a didaétick 
poem; and he who has the happy power of arguing in verfe, 
will not lofe it becaufé his fubject is facred. A poet may de- 
fcribe the beauty and the grandeur of nature, the flowers of . the 
fpring, and the harvefis of autumn, the viciffitudes of the tide, 
and the revolutions of the fky, and praife the Maker for his 
works in lines which no reader fhall Jay afide, The fubje& of _ 
the difputation is not piety, but the motives to piety; that of 
the defcription is not God, but the works of God. 
‘ € Contemplative piety, or the intercourfe between God and 
the human foul, cannot be poetical. Man admitted to implore 
the mercy of his Creator, and plead. the merits of his Redeemer, 
is already in a higher ftate than poetry can confer. 

* The effence of poetry is invention ; fuch invention as, by 
producing fomething unexpected, furprifes and delights. The 
topicks of devotion are few, and being few are univerfally known 5 
but few as they are, they can be made no more: they can re- 
ceive no grace from novelty of fentiment, and very little from 
novelty of expreflion. et 
om © Poetry. . 
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+ © Poetry pleafes -by. exhibiting an idea more grateful to the. 
mind than things themfelves afford. This effeé& proceeds from 
‘the difplay of thofe parts of nature which attract, and the con- 
cealment of thofe which repel the imagination: but religion 
muit be fhewn as it is; fuppreffion and addition equally corrupt 
it; and fuch.as it is, it is known already. 

‘ From poetry the reader juftly expeéts, and from good poetry 
always obtains, the enlargement of his comprehenfion and ele- 
vation of his fancy; but this is rarely to be hoped by Chriftians 
from metrical devotion,’ Whatever is great, defireable, or tre- 
mendous, is comprifed in the name of the Supreme Being.-Om.- | 
nipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity cannot be amplified ; Per- 
feftion cannot be improved. : | 

‘ The employments of pious meditation are faith, thankfgiv- 
ing, repentance, and fupplication. Faith, invariably uniform, 
cannot be invefted by fancy with decorations, Thankfgiving, 
the'moft joyful of all holy effufions, yet addreffed to a Being 
without paffious, is confined to a few modes, and is to be felt 
rather than exprefled, Repentance, trembling in the prefence 
of the Judge,~is not at leifure for cadences and epithets. Sup- 
plication of man to man may diffafe itfelf through many to- 
picks of perfuafion ; but fupplication to God can anly cry for 
mercy. 

. OF fentiments purely religious, it will be found that the moft 
fimple expreffion is the moft fublime. Poetry lofes its luftre and 
its power, becaufe it is applied to the decoration of fomething 

_ more excellent than itfelf. All that verfe can do is to help the 
mémory, and delight the ear, and for thefe purpofes it may be 
very ufeful; but it fapplies nothing tothe mind. The ideas of 
Chriftian theology are too fimple for eloquence, too facred for 
fiction, and too majeftick for ornament ; to recommend them by 
tropes and figures, is to magnify by aconcave mirror the fidereal 
hemifphere.’ | 
| [ To be continued. | 





"A Supplement to Dr. Swift’s Works : being a Colle&ion of Mifcellanies 
in Profe and Verfe, by the Dean; Dr, Delany, Dr. Sheridan, 
Mrs. Johnfon, and Others, bis. intimate Friends. Volume the 
“Second. With Notes, and an Index, by the Editor. 800. 535. 
boards. Conant. 


THIS volume of Supplement begins with an article, en- 
| titled, ‘ The prefent ftate of Wit.’ It is written in a let- 
ter, dated May 3, 1711, and fubfcribed J. G. fuppofed, with 
great reafon, to be the produ&iog of Mr. Gay. It contains 
an account.of the feveral periodica} publications of that time ; 
among which we meet with the following charaGer of the 
Jailer. 


‘ At 
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¢ At the sig wae of the winter, to the infinite furprize of 
all men, Mr. Steele flung up his Tatler; and, inftead of Ifaac 
Bickerftaff, efq. fubfcribed himfelf Richard Steele to the laft of 
thofe papers, after an handfome compliment to the town, for 
their kind acceptance of his endeavours to divert them, The 
chief reafon he thought fit to give, for his leaving-off writing, 
was, that, having been fo long looked on in all public places 
and companies as the author of thofe papers, he found that his 
moft intimate friends and acquaintance were in pain to a& or 
{peak before him. The town was very far from being fatisfied 
with this reafon ;.and moft people judged the true caufe to be, 
either that he was quite fpent, and wanted matter to continue 
his undertaking ‘any longer, or that he laid it down as a fort 
of fubmiffion to, or compofition with, the government, for fome 
paft offences ; or, laftly, that he had a mind to vary his fhape, 
and. appear again in fome new light. 

« However that were, his difappearing feemed to be be- 
wailed as fome general calamity; every one wanted fo agreeable 
an amufement: and the coffee-houfes began to be fenfible, that 
the efquire’s lucubrations alone had brought them more cuftomers 
than all their other news-papers put together. 

¢ It muft indeed be confefled, that never man threw-up his 
pen under ftronger temptations to have employed it longer ; 
his reputation was at a greater height than, | believe, ever an 
living author’s was before him. | It is reafonable to {uppofe that 
his gains were proportionably confiderable; every one read him 
with pleafure and good-will; and the Tories, in refpe& to his 
other good qualities, had almoft forgiven his unaccountable im- 
prudence in declaring againft them. Lailtly, it was highly im- 
probable, if he threw off a charafter the ideas of which were fo 
ftrongly impreffed in every one’s mind, however finely he might 
write in any new form, that he fhould meet with the fame re- 
ception. 

‘ To give you my own thoughts of this gentleman’s writings, 
‘I fhall in the firft place obferve, that there is this noble differ. 
ence between him and all the reft of our polite and gallant au- 
thors: the latter have endeavoured to pleafe the age by falling 
in with them, and encouraging them in their fafhionable vices, 
and falfe notions of things. It would have been a jeft fome 
time fince, for aman to have afferted that any thing witty could 
be faid in praife of a married ftate ;..or that devotion and virtue 
were any way neceflary to the character of a fine gentleman, 
Bickerftaff ventured to tell the town, that they were a parcel of 
fops, fools, and vain coqaettes; but in fuch a manner, as even 
pleafed them, and made them more than half-inclined to believe 
that he fpoke truth. 

‘ Inftead of complying with the falfe fentiments or vicious 
taftes of the age, either in morality, criticifm, or good-breed- 
ing ; he boldly affured them, that they were altogether in the 
wrong, and commanded them, with an authority which per 
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feftly well became him, to furrender themfelves to his arguments 
for virtue and good-fenfe. : 
‘ It is incredible to conceive the effe& his writings have had 
on the town; how many thoufand foili¢s they have either quite 
banifhed, or given a very great check to; how much counte- 
wance they have added to virtue and religion; how many peo- 
ple they have rendered happy, by fhewing them it was their 
own fault if they were not fo; and, laftly, how imtirely they have 
convinced our fops and young fellows of the value and advan- 
tages of learning. a RE EEE SES: 
¢ He has Sacleed refcued it Out of the hands of pedants and 
fools, and difcovered the true method of making it amiable 
and lovely toall mankind, In the drefs he gives it, it is a moft 
welcome gueft at tea-tables and aflemblies, and is relifhed and 
carefled by the merchants on the Change; accordingly, there 
is not a lady at court, nor a banker in Lombard-ftreet, who is 
not verily perfuaded, that captain Steele is the greaseft fcholar 
and beft cafuift of any man in- England, Montano! ihs 
* Laftly, his writings have fet all our wits and men of Jet. 
ters upon a new way of thinking, of which they had little or no 
notion before ; and though we cannot yet fay that any of them 
have come up to the beauties of the original, | think we. may 
venture to affirm, that every one of them writes and thinks mack 
more juftly than they did fome time fince,’ 


Next follows, ¢ A Modeft Enquiry into the Reafons of the 
Joy expreffed by a certain Set of People upon the {preading 
of a Report of her Majefty’s (Queen Antie’s) death. This 
tra&t was written by Mrs. Manley, with the affiftance of Dr. 
Swift, and contains many juft remarks on the political fenti- 

ments difcovered at that time. , 

. Subfequent is an analytical table of the * Tale of the Tub ;’ 
after which is, § The Right of Precedence between Phyficfans 
and Civilians enquired into.” Whether this little traét be the 
genuine production of the dean, the editor does not determine, 
here is.no authority for calling it his, except its having been 
afcribed to him at the time of its firft publication. The ftrain, 
however, in which it is written, feems ftrongly to confirm fuch 
an opinion. . 
We next meet with a ‘ Defence of Englith Commodities,’ 
This jeu a’e/prit is an anfwer to the * Propofal for the Univerfal 
Ue of Irifh Manufaétures.’ How far the dean was concerned 
in the compofition is not certain, buthe, doublefs, had fome 
fhare in the publication. 

The fucceeding article is, * A modeft Defence of the Lady’s 
Drefing-Room.’ . This piece bears fuch intrinfic proof of the 
dean’s compofition, that no doubt can be entertained refpea- 
ing the author, : 
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The next is, * The Drapier’s Letter to the Good People of 
Treland, 1745. This letter was not written by Dr. Swift, 
who, at the time of its publication, was reduced to a ftate of 
almoft total infenfibility ; but as it was written with the view . 
of being confidered as his, and on that fuppofition had aéu- 
aily-a good effeft, it has been inferted in the prefent volume. 
There is reafon for thinking that lord Chefterfield had a fhare 
in the compofition of this paper. 

Fo'the former fucceeds Epiftolary-Correfpondence, confift- 
ing of Nine Letters; which are followed with omiffions and 
principal corrections in vol. xviii, xix. xx. 

_ ‘Fhe produétion immediately following is, © A Narrative of 
the feveral Attempts, which the Diffenters of Ireland have 
made, for a Repeal of the Sacramental Teft.? This is fuc- 
ceeded by a ColleG@ion of Poems, to which are fubjoined, 
Swift’s Remarks on Dr. Gibb’s Pfalms ; faithfully copied from 
the original found in the dean’s library. Thefe Remarks, un- 
der the appearance of begatelles, may juftly be confidered as a 
valuable fpecimean of Dr. Swift’s excellent tafte, and critical 
accunacy in compofition ; on which account, and for the en- 
tertainment it'affords, we fhould have gladly inferted them, but 
for want of room, muft refer the reader to the work before us. 
. We afterwards meet with biographical anecdotes of dean 
Swift, in addition to the Life by Dr, Hawkefworth. The edi- 
tor acquaints us, that the papers, whence molt of them are 


extra&ted, were put into his hands by a friend, who had acci- : 


déntally met with them, without knowing by whom they were 
written ; but they are, doublefs, the produaions of a perfon 
well-informed, and probably, an intimate of the dean’s, The 
confift of an interleaved copy of Dr. Hawkefworth’s * Life of 
Swift,’ with numerous corre€tions and additions in almoft eve 
page, and appear to have been written about July 1765. The 
following is the addition to a paffage in p. 16. 

* While he had good health, he read prayers to his family 3 
and when his deafnefs increafed, his friends retired about ten 
o’clock; aftér which he fpent fome time in his private de- 
votions, and*made ufe of the Liturgy of the church as his pat~ 
tern for prayer, tarning fuch parts thereof to his own private 
occafions a3 he thought proper. His prayer-book (which a 
friend of. his ftill has), being fouled with the {nuff from his 
fingers, fhews the parts of it which he moft approyed.. The 
following is the form which he ufed in the pulpit, before his 
fermon; as copied from his own hand: ** Almighty and mof# 
merciful God! forgive us all our fins. Give us, grace heartily 
to'repent them, and to lead new lives. Graft in our hearts a 
true love and veneration for thy holy mame and word. Make 
hy paftors burning and fhining lights, able to convince gain- 
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fayers, and to fave others and themfelves. Blefs this Congres 
gation here met together in thy name; prant them to hear and 
receive thy holy word, to the falyation’ of their own fouls. 
Laftly, we defire to return thee praife and thank(fgiving for all 
thy mercies beftowed upon us; but chiefly for the Fountain of 
them all, Jefus Chrift our Lord, in whofe name: and words we 
further call upon thee, faying, Our Father, &c.” 


Fortunately, for the reputation of Swift’s mother, it is now 
clearly evinced, that the ftory of her having any connexion or 
intrigue with Sir William Temple, was entirely groundlefs. 
For it appears from Sir William’s correfpondence with the 
minifters of ftate in England, that he was conftantly refident 
at Bruffels, from September 1661, until the January after Dr. 
Swift was born, 

In another of thefe addition’, the. fuppofed marriage of 
dean Swift with Mrs. Johnfon, is alfo difproved upon’author- 
ity fufficiently convincing. ~ | 


¢ Notwithftanding Dr. Delany’s fentiments of Swift’s mar- 
riage, and notwithftanding all that lord Orrery and others have 
faid about it, there is no authority for it, but a hear-fay ftory, 
and that very ill-founded. It is certain, that the dean told 
one of his friends whom he advifed to marry, ‘* that he never 
wifhed to marry at the time that he ought to have entered into 
that ftate ; for he counted upon it as the happieft condition, 
efpecially towards the decline of life, when a faithful and ten- 
der friend is.moft wanted.”” While he was talking to this effect, 


_ his friend expreffed his wifhes to have feen him married.. The 


dean afked, “‘ Why?” ‘* Becaufe,” replied the other, ‘ I fhould 
have had the pleafure of feeing your offspring. All the world 
would have been pleafed to have feen the iffue of fuch a genius.” 
The dean {miled, and denied his being married, in the fame — 
manner as before; and faid, ‘‘he never faw the woman he 
wifhed to be married to.” And, indeed, it is certain, that all 
his friends, as well as the public in general, would have rejoiced 
at that event, becaufe it is highly probable they would have 
feen the children of this wonderful man, as he had a found con- 
ftitution, ftrengthened by temperance and exercife. The fame 
gentleman, who was intimate with Mrs. Dingley for ten years 
before the died, in 1743, took occafion to tell her, that fuch a 
ftory was whifpered of her friend Mrs. Johnfon’s marriage with 
the dean, but fhe only laughed atit, as an idle tale, founded 


,on fufpicion. Again: Mrs. Brent, with whom the dean’s mo- 


ther ufed to lodge in Dublin in the queen’s time, and who was 
his own houfe keeper after he fettled in Dublin in 1714, and 
who, for her many good qualities in that ftation, was much 
confided in, never did believe there was a marriage between 
thofe perfons, notwithftanding all that love and fondnefs which 
{ubfifted beiween themy She thought it was all Platonic love. 


And 
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And fhe often told her daughter Ridgeway fo, who fucceeded 
her in the fame office of houfekeeper. She faid, that Mrs. 
Johnfon never came alone to the deanry; that Mrs. Dingley 
and fhe came together always ; and that fhe never flept in that 
houfe if the dean was there, only in the time of his ficknefs, 
to attend him, and fee him well taken care of, as he writes 
iN 1720: 3 
¢¢ When on my fickly couch I lay, 
Impatient both of night and day : 
Lamenting in unmanly ftrains, 
Call’d every power to eafe my pains 
Then Stella ran to my relief, 
With chearful face and inward grief. 
And though by heaven’s fevere decree, 
She faffers hourly more than me, 
No cruel mafter could require, 
From flaves employ’d for daily hire, 
What Stella, by ber friendfhip warm’ d, 
With vigour and delight perform’d.” 


During this coarfe of her generous attendance, Mrs. Dingley 
and fhe flept together; and as foon as he recovered, they re- 
turned to their lodgings on Ormond Quay. Thefe ladies flept 
two other times at the Deanry, at an elegant pleafure-houle, 
and neat-his garden called Naboth’s Vineyard ; and that was 
for thofe months in 1726 and 1727 which he {pent in England, 
—It chanced that the was taken ill at the Deanry, while he 
was in London: and it added much to his affliction that it 
happened at the Deanry, for fear of defamation in cafe of her 
dying at his houfe, whether he was at home or abroad. See 
his reflexions to this purpofe, in a letter to Mr, Worral, in 
1726. Had he been married to her, he could not have lived 
in a ttate of feparation from her, he loved her fo paffionately s 
for he admired her upon every account that can make a woman 
amiable or valuable as a companion for life. Is it poffible to 
think, that an affe@lionate hufband could firft have written, 
and then have ufed, thofe feveral prayers (lately publithed from 
his own hand) for a dying wife, with whom he never eohabited, 
and whofe mouth mutt have been filled with reproaches for 
denying her all conjugal rites for a number of years, nay, from 
the very period of 1716, that is pretended to be the time of 
their marriage ? Would he have fuffered his wife to makea will, 
figned Efther Johnfon, and to devife 15001. away from him; of 
which r1oool. is enjoyed by the chaplain of Steevens’s Hofpital 
for the Sick, and accept of a gold watch only as a teftimony of 
her regard for him? Or would fhe have thought herfelf at li- 
berty to make a-will at all, when it could not but be known 
that her marriage had divefted her of all right to the property 
' fhe thereby difpofed of, and even the power to make an 

executor? A will therefore under faclpigircumtances would 


have 
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have been void of itfelf; as, from the time of her martiage; 
whatever fhe then poffeffed, the dean would.have had abfolute 
authority over; and it feems more likely that he would have 
directed the application of it towatds the future fupport of lu- 
naticks, which was the fpecies of charity ‘he thought mott 
worthy the attention of the publicks It .is probable that two 
gentlemen ftill living (of honour and fortune, who knew thent. 
both moft intimately), and who are her executors, would not 
have known of a marriage, if there was one? And yet they al- 
ways did, and do pofitively declare, fhey never had caufe to 
fufpeét they were married, although they were in the company 
of both: a thoufand times. They faw proofs enough of the 
warmeft friendfhip ; and any love, but connubial love.- If the 
made him a prefent of a book, you may readin the title-page 
thefe words, ‘* Efther Johnfon’s gift to Jonathan Swift, 1719 :” 
and fo he diftinguifhed every book fhe gave him,—{n his account 
of her, written on the night fhe died, and two or three days 
after, he fpeaks of her as “ the trueft, moft virtuous, and va- 
luable friend that he was ever bleffed with.” He was ill the 
day after her death, and could not write; but the next night 
he fays, ‘* This is the night of the funeral, which my ficknefs 
will not fuffer me to attend.” If he had attended, he muft, in 
point of duty as dean, have read the funeral fervice, as the was 
buried in his own cathedral.—Would he deny his marfiage to a 
woman of a good fortune at that time, when he fays, ‘* She had 
a gracefulnefs fomewhat more than human, in evtry motion, words 
and afion |” 

The numerops biographical anecdotes are fucceeded by ad- 
ditions and corre@ions to vol, xxiv, and xxv. after which is a 
lift of fuch produétiens as have heen erroneoufly afcribed to 
the dean. . : 

Though this volume contains many things mot written by 
Dr. Swift, and a few pieces likewife of doubtfol, authority ; 
yet, as the whole relates to the genius and character of that 
extraordinary perfon, concerning whom even the moft trifling 
anecdotes become, in fome degree, interefting, we doubt not 
that the prefent Supplement will be well received by the pubs 
lic, efpecially as it is pofitively announced to be the conclud- 
ing volume of the work. i 





The Hiflory of the royal Abbey of Bec, xear Rouen in. Normandy. 
By Dom. John Bourges, Yranflated fromthe French. 80 
3s. boards. H. Payne... . 

Mt Biss monaftery of Le Bec Hellovin, or Heltuin, is fituated 

nine leagues from the capital of Normandy ; ftanding in 
gprs between two mountains, which 


ear two hundred feet. It was founded 
in 


3 very narrow vall 
rife to the height 
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ih the eleventh century, and is one of the moft confiderable 
in France, not only in refpe& of its territorial poffeffions, but 
of the eminent ecclefiaftics that have at different times been 
members of it; among whom were Lanfranc, and Anfelm, 
archbifhops of Canterbury. 

The dukes of Normandy, and other perfons of diftinétion, 
beftowed on this Abbey many confiderable eftates. The popes 
alfo, and the kings of France and England, granted it many 
privileges, 

‘ William 1. furnamed de bonne Ame, afchbifhop of 
Rouen, with the confent of his chapter, granted exemption 
from all epifcopal rights ; and ordered, that the parith fhould 
be fubje& to the mounaftery, on condition, that, when the 
abbat fhould be invited by the archbifhop to affift at the fer- 
vice of the cathedral on the day of its dedication, he fhould 
be obliged to affift there; to prefide in the choir if the arch- 
bifhop celebrates mafs, or to celebrate it in his room if he 
be abfent. “This privilege was afterwards confirmed by many 
archbifhops of Rouen; among the reft, by Huguez in rhat, 
Rotrou in 1182, Odo in 1245, and Francis gave his confent 
in 1634. | 

‘ The popes confirmed this exemption, as well as the othér 
privileges and donations granted to Bec by the feveral kings, 
princes, and other perfons of confequence. This appears by 
the bulls of Calixtus I. 1123; Lucius IT, 1182 3 Celeftine Ill. 
1196; Innocent III. 1210; Honorius Hf. 1223; Urban IV. 
3262; Clement IV. 1267; Gregory X. 1271 ; Nicolas IT. 
1278 ; MartinIV. 1281 ; Honorius IV. 1285 ; Boniface VIN. 
1296, &c. 3 

¢ The archbifhop of Rouen, the bifhops of Evreux, Lifieux, 
Bayeux, and Chartres, ordered alfo, that all the churches 
and Jands belonging to Bec, in their refpective diocefes, fhould 
be exempt from all ecclefiaftical right : and, that the monks 
might not hereafter be difturbed in the enjoyment of thefe 


‘privileges, they were confirmed by the kings of France ; 


Philip II. 1191, 1200, 12043; Louis IX. 1229, 12623 Philip 
II. 1276; Philip 1V. 1328; Charles VII. 1420; Louis XI. 
14713 Francis I. 1517; Henry IV. 15965 by the kings of 
England, Henry I. 1125; Henry'If...;. John, 1204; Henry 
II. 12293 ard by William, Stephen, Richard, and Edward. 

‘ In 1389, the pope granted to the abbats the ring and 
other pontifical ornaments, with the right of giving the f9- 


lemn benediction, not only in the church of Bec, but alfo | 


in others not fully fubjeét to it, with power to confer the 
tonfure. 
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. © Befides thefe fpiritual privileges. granted by: popes and bi- 
fhops, and confirmed by royal authority, Bec received fur- 


ther marks of favour from the kings of France and England, 


the dukes of Normandy, and. many other lords, who either 
gave lands to this houfe, or confirmed fuch donations, Be- 
fides many noble poffeffions, of. which the. principal, are: the 
baronies of Bec, Bonneville, Marboeuf, Pleffis, Bec has alfo 
fubjeét to it 160 parithes, with right of patronage, tithes, and 
lordfhips, in moft of them. The principal are thofe of. St.. 
John and-St. Gervafe at Paris, St. Severe.at Rouen, St. An- 
drew at Bec, St. Peter at Montfort, St. Nicolas at Meulan, 
St. Peter at Pontoife, Notre Dame at Orbec, St. James. in the 
ifland of St. Nicaife, &c. It has alfo dependant on it eighteen 
very confiderable parifhes, and fixteenchapels, the principal of 
which is in the cathedral at Paris. 

¢ Two free fairs. are held in the towm of Bec yearly, one on 
St. Andrew’s day, Nov. 30, the other on Good Friday; anda 
market every Friday in the year.. In the barony of Bec is a 
baillidge with haute and baffe juftice. 

* In 1337, Philip IV. king of France, gave to Bec, and 
to all perfons dependant on it, the privilege of holding im- 
mediately. and dire€ily of the crown, and of tranfporting, fell- 
ing, and buying goods all over his kingdom, duty-free, 

¢ Such are the privileges which Bec enjoyed almoft from its 
foundation, but many of them are now lott.’ 

_ Befides Lanfranc and Anfelm. abovementioned, 'Fheobald, 
another monk of this abbey, was archbifhop. of Canterbury. 
Roger declined that dignity, and Hubert was advanced; to Jit 
in his ftead. Ernofius and Gundulph were both bifhops of 
Rochefter ;, and Gilbert Crifpin, another monk, was abbat of 


‘Weftminfter. . 


The hiftory contains a difiingt account of the fucceffion of 
the abbats of Bec, from its firft foundation ; and is ornamented i 


. with a plate of this ancient building, which’is a mafter. piece of 


' Gothic architecture ; and. two plates of feals. affixed. to hme 


ancient writings-of the abbey. 
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The Dialogues of Eumenes. Small 8ve.. 3s. Jewed. Dilly. - 


HE author’s profeffed defign in this publication is to pro~. 


mote ‘humanity, benevolence, and generofity; ‘ to draw 
off, as he exprefies himfelf, the minds of young people, ef- 
‘pecially thofe of a religious education, from too great a depen- 
dence on‘ niere forms of devotion, and to cherifh what he ap- 


Pychends to be the vital {pirit of Chriftianity,’ 


© His 
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His work is divided into twelve Dialogues, in which farmers, 
tind fervants, as well as perfons of a higher ftation, are fepa- 
rately and occafionally introduced. Some of thefe Dialogues 
are on fubjeéts of religion; fuch as, family prayer, baptifm, 
faith, fcruples of confcience, religious liberty, and the cuftoms 
and rites of different churches. . Others.are on more familiar 
tonics, and fome of them, ashe tells us, founded on real in- 
cidents.; fuch as, cruelty to brute creatures, the pernicious ef- 
fects of riots in contefted eleGtions, the hardfhips attending the 
common mode of preffing feamen for the navy, the rapacity of 
ufurers, &c. : 

The benevolent reader, we prefume, will not be difpleafed 
with the following extras: 


‘¢ Tam glad, faid Eugenius, to find fo many of my friends on 
the fide of humanity, Leontine has pleaded the ¢aufe of the 
zoophyte with genuine eloquence } and Clementina, in con- 
fequencé of it, has nearly determined to fubfift for the future, 
merely on vegetables. All this, at firft fight, appears to be 
reafonable; for if we have no right to take away the life, it muft 
follow, indeed, that we have no right to eat the flefh of an ani- 
mal; and that for the fame reafon, that he who receives ftolen 
goods, knowing them to be ftolen, is equally guilty with him 
that fteals them, But, though we fhould be difpofed to give a 


favourite argument its full force, -yet we fhould not lay on: it 


a@ greater emphafis, than it will bear. The grant from the great 
Proprietor and Lord of the univerfe is undoubtedly conclufive 
and abfolute.’— : 

—* And God bleffed Noah and his fons, and faid unto them 
«.. every moving thing that liveth fhall be meat for you; even 
as the green herb have I given you all things. 7 

‘* The right, you fee, is abfolute and univerfal ; but this, in 
my Opinion, can by no means warrant a cruel, unneceffary, or 
wanton exercife of it. No, let the animals in our power, be 
treated with tendernefs, and compaflion ; and when it becomes 
neceffary that they fhould be facrificed to our ule; let it be 
done by the moft eafy and gentle means that humanity can 


‘ dévife.” 


‘* But, my dear, fir, do you think it lawful, faid Clemeotina, 
to ranfack the woods, to pillage the waters, to torment the air, 


with every ehgine of deceit and deftruction; to murder the in 


. Rocent lamb, and the timorous fawn, that fkips and. wantons 
around us: and, in a word, to facrifice every unfortunate ani- 


imal that falls in our way, whether an inhabitant of the fea, or 
the dry land: and, all this, to pleafe and pamper a depraved, 
and voracious appetite ? O, fir, my fleth thudders’ at the very 
thought of it !” | 7 
‘* But, my dear madam, every creature of God is good, if it 
be received with thankfgiving, and ufed in moderation.” 
. Bbe ‘© And 
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«© And are you fure, replied Clementina, that the grant, you 
mention, is in as full force under the gofpel, as 1t was under. 
the law ?” 

‘© Yes, undoubtedly. John the Baptift, who, you know, in- 
troduced the gofpel difpenfation, and was remarkab’y abftemious 
both in drefs and diet, had his meat of locufts and wild honey. 
And when our Lord himfelf chofe to exemplify his power and 
compaffion in feeding the multitudes that attended his miniftry, 
jt was at the expence of a few fmail fithes, By his order Peter 
was to go and caft a hook into the fea, and to take the firit fth 
that fhould come up, to fupply the tribute demanded of him 
by the Roman governor, Nay, to convince his difciples of the 
teality of his refurre€tion from the dead, he faid, while they 
yet doubted of it, Have you here any meat? and they gave him 

a piece of broiled fifth, and he did eat before them. To all 
which I may add, the prudential admonition of the apoftle Paul 
fo the Corinthian converts, Whatever is fold in the fhambles, 
that eat, afking no queftions for confcience fake. And the rea 
fon which he affigns is certainly conclufive, and feem$ indeed 
to lead us back to the original grant. For, fays he, the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulnefs. thereof. Thefe things, my dear 
madam, appear.to me to be fatisfactory ; and J could only with, 
as I hinted before, that thefe facrifices of the brute creation 
were lefs frequent; and, when neceffary, rendered as eafy to 
the fuffering victim as poffible.” 

‘© For my part, faid Sophron, I muft acknowlege, that my 
feelings are not fo much excited bv the fate of the animals, 
deftined to the fhambles and the larder. | Their fufferings, how- 
ever fharp, for the prefent, are foon at anend. One thruft of 
the knife; or one twift of the neck, puts a period to ‘their 
wretched exiftence, and they feel no more: It is the patient 
and ruminating ox, that, ftimulated by the piercing goad, faints 
under the galling yoke. It is the flow and /ai/en afs, that, 

inched with hunger, and oppreffed with his load, wears out a 
miferable life, in the fervice of his equally miferable, and 
more unfeeling mafter. It is, above all, the generous horfe, 
that /nuffs the air, the moft ufeful, and the. moft abufed of all 
the creatures which God hath made for the fervice of man, It 
is this noble animal that moves my compaffion! whofe fides 
ftream with blood, from the wounds of the lacerating fpur, 
‘urged by the cruel force of the mercilefs rider; whofe lungs 
pant and heave, and whofe body fmokes at every pore, under 
the lath of the thoughtlefs and furious driver—broken, batters 
ed, almoft flayed alive !—no longer able to adminifter to the 
pleafure—no longer able to perform the drudgery of his brutal 
mafter—given up a victim to age and violence—deftined at 
length—O, «wretched fate! 10 be carrion for ihe dogs of his 
flock! O, my Eugenius, how long fhall this generous animal 
be {uffered to groan under the dominion of that moniter, who 
has nothing but the fhape of a man, to diftinguith him from the 


brute!” 
As 
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As this benevolent author has here pleaded the caufe of 
fome of the principal animals, which contribute to our con- 
venience or plcafure, he has in another place endeavoured to 
.éxcite the reader’s compafiion, in favour of an order of men, 
whole labours are effential to a commercial fiate. 


¢ Returning one morning from Mount Edgecombe, a little on 
' this fidethe Tamar, Leontine faid, in a tone of voice exceedingly 
abrupt, and a countenance the moft expreflive I ever faw on fo 
young a face, ‘* Mamma, do look, what a miferable objeét is 
there ! iurely the man is juft a dying!” We turned, and faw a 
poor failor juit brought out, in an armed chair, to the door of 
a houfe at a little diltance from the road. He appeared to be 
rather turned of twenty; his head was wrapped about with a 
large white napkin: his left knee was greatly fwoln and care- 
fully bandaged, a ftump only, in the fame predicament, fup- 
plied the place of his right arm; a mortal palenefs hung on his 
countenance; and he feemed juit ready to expire. f.. was 
fupported on the left by an old faiior, who had come to his af. 
fiftance from a neighbouring tenement, and, on the right, bya 
young woman, plain, but neat in her drefs, a fine figure and 
rather handfome ; fhe was in the attitude of alternately wipin 
and fanning his face, with a white handkerchief which fhe heid 
in her hand for that purpofe. We paffed within a few paces, 
but fhe was too much engaged to take the leaft notice of us. 
Clementina’s eye was immoveably fixed on this deplorable ob- 
ject till the carriage took us quite out of fight. She then turned 
to Sophron, .and faid, ‘** Did you fee that miferable man ?” 
‘s Yes, I faw him, my dear, replied Sophron, and am much 
afraid he falls a victim, at this awful crifis, to a miftaken zeal 
in the fervice of his country !’? Suppofe that, my dear, faid 
Clementina, to be the cafe, is he not an obje& of compafiion 3” 
‘* Yes, undoubtedly he is! and I with it may be in my power 
to do any thing for his relief.” 

' £ As foon as we reached Plymouth, Jofeph was immediately 
difpatched, to the {pot, for intelligence; and, in lefs than an 
hour, returned with the following particulars. 

¢¢ Conrade and Nancy had been play-fellows from their ear] 
infancy ; their growing attachment had been long obferved by 
all their acquaintance ; and laft Chryifimas their mutual loves 
were confummated in honourable marriage, to the entire {atis- 
faction of all their’ relations on both fides. On the firft of 
February, the day appointed for his gone on board for the 
Welt-Indies, they tock leave with all the endearment of re- 
ciprocal affection and tendernefs. Near feven tedious montHs 
of feparation had now pafled in painful anxieties, and: fervent 
wifhes for each others weifare, when the Hope, Dobjon, with 
fome other thips from Jamaica, having had a profperous voyage, 
game into the Sound, ail well, on the twenty-fifth of September, 
Nancy foon received the much — for intelligence, and ran ‘ 
b 3 : to 
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to the beach, with two or three of her acquaintance, to wel- 
come her faithful Conrade to his native fhores, By this time 
the Hope had made the harbour; and Conrade, having caught 
a diftant fight of his lovely Nancy, appeared one of the firft on 
deck, waving his handkerchief at the end of his cane, the joy-~ 
ful fignal to her of his health and fafety. At this critical mo- 
ment; 4 boat from one of the men of war came along fide the 
Hope, and inftantly boarding her, to the furprize of the whole 
fleet, for the warrants had come down but the night before, 
feized all the hands on board, and carried them off in favage 
triumph.” — But, my Sylvia, who can tell what the lovers muft | 
feel from this awful and unexpeéted ftroke! ** Conrade, cons 
tinued Jofeph, appeared in the height of frenzy. He ftamped, 
he raved, he begged, he prayed; but all in vain.—Nothing 
could refrain their brutal violence !—Nancy faw him in all this 
agony of diftrefs,—She clapped her hand to her throbbing breaft, 
turned pale as death,—and funk away !—Her companions 
could hardly keep life in her, and had much ado to bring her 
back that evening to her lodgings.—Early the next morning, 

oor thing, fhe faw her faithful Conrade brought home, all 

loody and lifelefs! He had attempted his efcape,~ and, in the 
{cuffe, received.a large wound from a cutlafs on his head, an- 
other on his left knee; and a third, from a mufket ball which 
had fraétured the bone of his right arm, juft above the elbow ; 
and was fo faint with the lofs of blood, that it was thought he 
could not recover. But, as foon as he heard the well-known 
voice of his lovely Nancy, he feemed to revive a little. A fur- 
geon was immediately procured, who, having examined the two 
wounds on his head and knee, pronounced them curable. But 
the bone of the arm was fo dreadfully fra€tured, that it was 
fuppofed nothing but an immediate amputation coyld fave his 
life. - The operation was inftantly performed, and now there are 
great hopes of his recavery,” : 


At the conclufion of this tale the author acquaints his read- 
ers, (in the manner of epic poets and novel writers, when their 
"heroes receive the due reward of their virtues) that Conrade, 
in confideration of his good chara&er, and his unmerited fuf- 
ferings, was recommended to.an eminent merchant, and ap- 
poinied by him to go out as mafter of a fhip in the next fleet for 
Jamaica. | 
Though the fimplicity of thefe Dialogues, and their grave 
and religious caft, may not be fuitable to the reigning tafte, 
yet they certainly breathe a fpirit of philanthropy and bene- 

. yolence, which is truly laudable. 
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Poems on various Subje&s,. By Ann Murry, Ato. $3. jewtds 
Dilly. , 


A 50UT the beginning of the laft year this ingenious lady 

publifhed a fmall volume, intitled Mentoria, confifting 
of familiar converfations on moral and entertaining fubjeéts, 
calculated to improve young women in the effential, as well 
as ornamental parts of education. In thefe Poems fhe has 
purfued the fame laudable plan. Some of them are indeed of 
a lighter kind, the amufements of a leifure hour, the fallies of 
a fportive imagination, But the greater part are defigned to 
defcribe the advantages refulting from rectitude of manners ; 
to imprefs on the reader’s mind a-due fenfe of the inftability 
of human happinefs, and to direé& his views to a ftate of per- 
fe&t and immutable felicity. : 


‘O D &E. 


‘ The garden’s fweet, luxuriant grace, 
Proclaims our Maker’s pow’r ; 

His wifdom we can clearly trace 
In ev’ry herb and flow’r. 


¢ The madeft lily, fragrant rofe, 
And plants of varied dye; 

Our frail mortality difclofe, 
To each obferving eye. 

‘ Jn thefe, vain man, behold thy ftate, 
The pride of life furvey ; 

See the fad image of thy-fate, 
To bloom, and then decay. | 

* In {pring thy tender bloffoms fhoot, 
In fummer gain their height ; 

Unlefs the branches, and the root, 
Receive a fatal blight. 

¢ Or thould’ft thou reach autumnal prime 
In reafon’s itrength mature, 

Old age, the winter of thy time, 

_ Thy exit will enfure. 

* Yet what avails the awful gloom, 
Which fun’ral rites difplay ? 

We rife triumphant from the tomb, 
To fcenes of endlefs day. , 

« Why then art thou, fo fond of life? 

_ Why fo averfe to death ? 

We vanquith mifery and ftrife, 

When we refign our breath. 
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* Virtue alone refifts the pow’r,- 
And foils the pointed dart : 
She triumphs in the mortal hour, 
-Rejoic’d from life to part : 
‘ In conq’ring death, defies the grave, "» 
An happier ftate explores ; : 
Seeks the Redeemer, who can fave, 
And God, whom ihe adores,’ 


- In the fifth ftanza, inftead of faying, ‘ fhould’ft thou reach,” 
the author fhould have. faid, ‘ fhould’ft thou -pafs autumnal 
‘prime ;’ or rather, fhe fhould have altered the ftru@ure of the 
fentence. It does not follow, that an invalid will make his 
exit at Bath, becaufe he reaches, or even pafles, the Devizes, 
in his way to that place. But itis ynreafonable, we confefs, ta 
expeét, that a female poet fhould be a logician, and draw her 
conclufions with as much precifion, as a fenior foph at Ox- 
ford, who has been trained up in the fyllogifms of Ariftotle 
and Smiglecius. 

Sublime poets have been fometimes compared to eagles and 
fwans ; but the gentle author of thefe pieces modeftly com- 
pares herfelf to a fparrow. This is not a bird of a towering 


wing, or of an exquifite note; but Catullus has faid many 
agreeable things in its favour, 


—y 





Sketches from Nature; taken, and coloured, in a ‘fourney to Mara 


gate. Publifbed from the Original Defigns, By Geo. Keate, E/q. 
2 vols, fmall 8vo. 55, fewed. Dodfley, 


W HEN an ingenious and enterprizing traveller has vifited 
an unknown climate, and, at his return, amufed his 
countrymen with a,minute defcription of its matural . pro. 
dutions, its artificial curiofities, and:the habits, cuftoms, and 
manners, of the natives, he naturally excites attention. But 
when another purfues the fame road, and defcribes the fame 
objects, his narrative is received with much more indifference, 
This is precifely the cafe with authors in every department of 
literature. The firft’'is more eagerly read than the ‘fecond ; 
though, with refpect to merit, the latter may not be lafetioe 
tothe former, Curiofity is gratified by the firft pyblication, 
and the charm of. novelty, ‘the charm which ftimulates, de- 
lights, and a@tuates, all mankind, is diffolved. 

Stern’s Sentimental Journey was univerfally read; and his 
Jittle fallies of wit, -his touches of nature, tendernefs, and 
pathos, were admired and applauded. But every fucceeding 
writer ‘will fiad it extremely difficult to intereft the reader’s 
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affections in the fame manner, and in the fame degree. The 
public have been fatiated with fentimental travels. The idea 
of the facetious Yorick occurs at’ the fight of every apparent 
imitation ; and the Jatter generally fuffers by the com- 
parifon. 

The work we are now confidering, though formed in, fome 
meafure on the plan of the Sentimental Journey, has that 
fhare of originality, and contains thofe agreeable Sketches of 
Nature, which cannot fail of rendering it acceptable to thofe 
who read for amufement. What we have here obferved in 


its favour will probably be confirmed by the following ex — 


tract. : 
‘THE BATHING ROOM. 


¢ On entering one of the bathing rooms, where people af- 
femble and converfe, till fuch time as their turns come to take 
the machines, I was agreeably furprized to find a face or two 
among the company which I had three years before often feen 
in the fame place. : 

© We were reciprocally glad at the interview. It is a pleafin 
circumftance to invalids to meet after a confiderable abfence ;— 
their hopes are mutually fortified, being thereby induced to con- 
ceive there is not fo much mortality in their complaints as they 
may have fufpe&ed. 

« My lean carcafe was complimented on being plumped out 
fince we had laft feen each other ;—I returned as gracious a fa- 
lute-to the bilious gentleman who had the civility to tell me fo, 
—butI fear it was in both of us rather the offering of good-nature 
than truth. 

« A poor crippled figure, with an eye of languor, was com- 
mending the improved looks of a lady, whofe face wore the co- 
Jour of an India pickle, which was ftrongly confirmed by a‘nérv- 
ous old gentlewoman, who fat inthe next chair, fhaking like a 
China Joffe. 

« The flegmatic—the unfeeling, may tax thefe little attentions 
of humanity with the opprobrious name of diffimulation; but 
J will ever maintain, that itis among the courtefies of life to 
keep people in good humour with themfelves ;—I am confident 
‘jt is the fureft method to make them fo with thofe about them, 
and the world rubs on pleafantly by it.—Tohis difpofition, if 
‘analyzed, may- be reduced to a. modification Of flattery, but ’tis 
divefted of its naufeating quality, rendered palatable, and {wal- 
lowed with fatisfaétion. 

‘ Now flattery in the grofs, unmodified, or, aé ‘it is com- 
monly termed grofs flattery, afks a moft fortunate coincidence 
of circumf{tances to make it go down at all; for if too ftron 
to be ftomached, ‘or ill-timed, it never fails to bring difgrace on 


~the perfon who offers it. 


* Such was the fortune of a French poet, who prefented to 


Louis the XVIth. an elaborate ode on the many conquelts and 
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.triomphs he had obtained; in which, agreeable to the unintel« 
ligible fublimity of ode writing, he was ityled of race divine, ~ 
oamnipotent,—-immortal,—It chanced to be the only piece of 
paper in bis majefty’s pocket, when a violent fit of the gripes 
(which can-fully.even the {plendor of a French throne) had 
placed the vidtor of the world ona chaife percée.— 

* Pinched almoft to death, and detained on his feat in that 
humiliating fituation, the titles of divine, omnipotent, and im- 
mortal, prefented themfelves at that inftant, but as mockery 
and infult—the pride of the monarch yielded to the fenfibility 
of the man, and the ode was applied to that purpose which 
fhould ever be the fate of proftituted flattery, — = 

‘ Moft of the company had talked over their own cafe, whieh 
invalids are particularly fond of doing, and all had given a 
jodgément on she fea; but in.general fo contradictory, that had 
I formed my opicion on theirs, it would haye amounted nearly 
to this-—that it thinned and it thickened the blood—it ftrength- 
ened—it weakened —it made people fat—it made them lean—it 
braced—it relaxed—it was good for every thing—and good for 
nothing..— . 

‘ It will wath you al] clean, however, fays a grave gentleman 
in the gallery, if it does nothing ellex— 

* Thad, from my firft coming into the bathing room, ob- 
ferved the perfon who threw out this obfervation, fitting clofe 
to the baluftrade. He was in a night-cap, and gold-laced hat, 
wrapped in.a great coat, with a filk handkerchief tied round 
his neck. —As he remained filent till now, and had ottered his 
only fentence in atone of dry humour, I wifhed to fee a little 
more of him ; and as foon as the machines had gradually carried 
of the company, I accofted him with the trite queftion of, Sir, 
don’t you bathe ? 

.. © Bathe, fir! notruly, not I—’tis diverfion enough to fee 
others do it, — Wet, or dry, none will be out of the fafhien—] 
fee all the folks here, young or old, take to the water as na- 
turally as the duck—they feem to me to make a Popifh faint of 
the fea.—What a cackle did yonder women keep about its mi- 
racles,—-and the mad dog was not taken into the account.nei- 
ther.—By what one hears in thefe places, if it were not for 
broken limbs, ‘all our hofpitals might be fhut up. —-The vir- 
tues of fea-water, faid I, may be over-rated —but I fill think it 
an inftryment of health to many—you are happy to have-no de- 
mand 0a it.— 

‘I beg your pardon for that, replied my gentleman—pre- 
fenting me fuch an enriched full face, as had not obtained its 
colouring at a fmall expence—if I have no demand, fir, my 
phyficien has fent me for three months from London on a fool’s 
errand—-and yet he is an hopeft fellow too, and I follow his 
rules—but he prohibits me my morning whet—-denies me good 
 faace-and Cayenne pepper with my fith—drenches me with falt- 
water aud mutton-broth,—-and obliges me to fit and walk two 

-heouts every morning by the fea-fide, and as many after dinner, 

in 
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in Order to {nell the fea mud.—As it was a high tide to-day, I 
took 4 ftation in this gallery—but I believe (looking at his 
watch) I havealready {nuffed up my morning fervice, and shall 
now go to the coffee- houfe to breakfaft.— 

¢« You fmile, fir (added he) and well you may—for who the 
devil could perfuade one that a bad ftomach might be mended 
by any thing, that did not go into it through the natural channel 


' of the mouth ?>— 


¢ —None—but a phyfician, fir.’— 


The fecond volume, among many other articles, contains 
the hiftory of the two fpires of Reculver church, called the 
two filters, which the author pretends to have extraéed from 
a MS. that he met with at Louvain. According to his ace 
count, thefe fpires were erefied about the year 1500, in me 
mory of two fifters, Frances and Ifabella, the daughters of 
Geoffry de Saint Clair, a gentleman of an ancient family in 
the county of Kent. Though this anecdote comes to us ‘ in 
a queftionable fhape,’ among fome imaginary tales, yet the 
author feems to reprefent it as a real faé. 

This writer’s language is generally correét: but we fhall take 
the liberty to point out two or three trifling inaccuracies, 
© We fat down two paffengers at Dartford,’ p.z. The word 
fat is here improperly ufed inftead of /ez-—* It has been dain down 
asa maxim,’ ib. It fhould be /aid down.—‘ I with none of 
the officers of his majefty’s revenues, fays a female fmuggler, 
cheated him more than me.’ p. 11. She fhould have faid, 
more than J; that is, more than J do.—* My bones have been 
frook! [thaken] p. 29.—* Lord Bacon has ayvate—I had wrote’ 
[written] p. 40, 60.—* As the writes me’ [informs me] p. 49, 
—‘* Had not raz’ [run], p. 117.-—-* England was book’ 
[thaken] p. 114.—* You was here before’ [were here before} 
p. 58. This enormous folecifm feems to have taken up its 
conftant refidence in Weftminfter hall, and courts of law. 

This work has one circumftance to recommend it, which is 
of nojimall importance in compofitions of this kind: and that 
is, it) Sntains no effufions of {plees or ill humour; nor any 
thing that can offend the morals of the reader, 
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Reports of Cafe upon Appeals and Writs of Error, in the High Court 
of Parliament, from the Year 1701, to the Year 1779. By 
Jofiah Browne, E/g. Barrifier at Law. 2 vols. Folio. 3/ 340 
in boards. Uriel. 


B los work is ufhered into the world with a very formal dee 
dication to Henry earl Bathurft, who, in the opinion of 
Mr. Brown, ‘ filled with dignity and cafe the moft exalted 
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ftation in the profeffion.’—The author, after obferving that, 
* thedeterminations of the houfe of peers, confidered as a court 
of fapreme and final judicature, cannot but be of the greareft 
weight, and moft unqueftionable authority ; ;’—and ponte ding 
«his own inability to execute this plan in a proper manner,’ 
proceeds to inform his reader what he is to expect from the pe- 
rufal of thefe Reports.’ Mr. Brown therefore promifes ‘ a fair 
and full report, not merely an-abysidgment, of the whole cafe 
colle&ed from each party ; with a particular attention to dates, 
and as little variation from the language of the original cafes, 
as could poffibly be avoided, in’ conne ing the hiftorical fa&s 


of both. The printed reafons on each fide, thrown into the: 
form of ah argument ; the names of the tabintet who figned | 


the cafes, inferted-in the margin, at the beginning of each 
argument ; and in ftating the decree appealed fram, if in the 
Court of Chancery, ‘the name of the chancellar who made it, 
which is very frequently omitted in the cafes themfelves. The 
final determination of the cafe, as it appears in the Journals 
of the houfe; with a corre& reference to the volume and page 
of thofe Journals. After this account of the manner in which 
the work is executed, it may, perhaps (fays Mr. Brown) . be 

sfked, why it does not commence earlier than the year 1702? 
To this the author can only anfwer, that he was not able to 


procure any of the'cafes prior to that period :—-a misfortune, - 


which ‘he cannot but lament, as mary of thofe prior cafes, 
are faid to have been of great weight and confequence.’ 

‘Such being the general {cope of the authoi’s defign, it may 
not be improper to remark, that to conftitute a judicious re- 
porter, many, and thofe not very eafy qualifications, are re- 
quifite, He fhould poficfs a competent judgment ; great care 
and equal diligence ; ; added to thefe, he fhould be thoroughly 
acquainted with the profeffion, of which he ought to have a 
found and liberal theory ;—a candid and extenfive practice. 
And if the pragtice of twenty years be but barely fufficient to 
qualify any one for decifion, how much more muft juifite 


. to form an able and ‘adequate reporter ?—To form are= | 


porter, might poffibly require more than the abilities of the 
honourable earl, to whom Mr. Brown has thought proper to 
dedicate the volumes now before us.—The labours of a Coke, 
a Plowden, a Dyer, and a Moore, were the refult of their own 
attentions,—the reports of determinations, at which they had 
beén fteady and filent auditors —To report a cafe, it is cere 
tainly neceffary that the author fhould have been prefent at 
the decifion—that he fhould be ennabled to give the fubftance 
of the argument—to ftate what odjeftions were made, and how 
thofe objections were obviated ; to note the cafes which each 


party 
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patty cited, and to what particular points they were applied—~ 
‘and in the end to give the judgment of the court, with the 
reafons which governed the decifion.—In the moft trivial re- 
port; fuch an attention is neceflary, if the author means to 
do that duty, which he has voluntarily taken upon himfelf : — 
in a much greater degree muft it be neceflary, when he pre- 
fumes to report the determinations of ‘ the fupreme and final 
judicature’ of the kingdom.—Mr. Brown has thought proper 
to purfue a very different mode of condu@:—he thinks proper 
to report His cafes, ‘ from the cafes’ of each of the parties li- 
tigant; and to throw the printed reafons on each fide * into 
the form of an argument.’—The prefence of the reporter is 
difperifed with—Here it may be proper to inform out readefs, 
that on all appeals, or writs of error to the houfe of peers, 
each of the parties before argument, has a full ftatement of 
his cafe drawn up and figned by counfel; that the lords may 
be minutely informed of the point in difpute before them. — 
Thefe cafes are always printed, and in that form, are diftri- 
buted. —They not only contain the relation of each party, but 
a fhort ftate of the proceedings, concluding with reafons on 
each fide, why the decree or the judgment fhould be either res 
verfed or affirmed. 

From fuch documents, without any knowledge of the real 
‘arguments which were infifted or relied on, at the bar, were 
thefe Reports compofed ;—for fo it appears from the candid 
confeffion of Mr. Brown himfelf ; —a confeffion that does him 
honour.—+Though it is neceflary that reafons of fome fort or 
other fhould be fo affigned, yet they are, in general, the moft 
fpecious that the art of counfel can fuggeft :—thofe of greater 
moment are referved for argument at the bar :—concealed 
from the knowlege of the other fide, that they may be the 
‘more effeftual when orally afligned and infifted on. Of sucu, 
no notice feems to have been taken in thefe volumes of Re- 
ports, fora reafon too obvious to be here repeated.—Upom 
fuch reafons the abilities of a Mansfield, a Camden, and a 
Thurlow, are daily called into aétion ; from whence arifes thofe 
opinions which do honour to the nation, to the profeffion, and 
to themfelves.—No fuch opinions appear in thefe Reports, 
though when the cafes, which they relate were decided, men 
of brilliant, of liberal and difcriminating minds, excited the 
attention and the praife of their fellow-fubje&ts.—The ‘de- 
cifions in thefe volumes, are in general thus reported, 

‘ After hearing counfel on this appeal,’ it was ordered and 
adjudged, that the fame fhould be difmiffed, and the decree 
therein complained of, afirmeds and that the appellant fhould 
pay the refpondent rol, for cofts’—-mutatis mutandis. Whe- 
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ther fuch reports can be ‘ of the greateft weight and moft uns 
queftionable authority’—is not within our province to decide— 
time alone can determine ; they cannot, in our opinion, be 
ranked with either Raymond or Burrows,—they may, how- 





ever, difpute the palm, with Mr, Loft’s. Every gentle. 
man of the profeffion, muft be acquainted with the Cafe of 
Afhby and White—a- cafe which called forth the attention 
and the ability of almoft every man of confequence in the 
ftate—a cafe which,: by being removed into the houfe of lords 
by writ of error, not only alarmed and -fomented the com- 
mons; but raifed a long, a curious, and a violent altercation 


_ between the houfes on the point of jurifdiction. >— Though 


fuch a café, in fuch a ftage, muft have given rife to all that 


_ ingenuity. could fuggeft, or learning fupply—though the 
_fpeakers in the houfe of lords were many—equally able, elo- 


quent, and judicious—yet, is the decifion on this remarkable 
cafe, comprifed by this author within the compafs of three loofe 
folio pages. — Having given a very fhort ftate of the cafe, he thus 
proceeds: * After hearing counfel on this writ of error, a de- 
bate enfued ; and the queftion being put, whether this judg- 
ment fhould be reverfed, it was refolved in the affirmative. 
Diffentient, the lords Rochefter, Northampton, Scarfdale, 
Weymouth, Granville, Gower, Abingdon, Guernfey, and 
Guildford ; and the bifhops of Rochefter, Chefter, St. Afaph, 
and-London. It was therefore ordered and adjudged that the 
faid judgment fhould be reverfed, &c.?——Such is this-author’s 
report of this. memorable cafe, which he is free to con- 
fefs fcarce any determination ‘ ever occafioned fuch a dif- 
turbance.? — Whether this be ‘a fair and free report’, or 
« merely an abridgment,’—the profeffion ‘muft determine. 





A Strmin preached at St. George’s Bloomfbury, on Sunday, March 


28, for the Benefit of the Humane Society, inflituted for the Re- 


covery of Perjons apparintl) dead by Drowning. By Thomas 
Francklin, D.D. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 


PP isis one of the beft fermons on a public occafion which 
we have feen for fome time paft. The author, who is well 
known for his abilities in the pulpit, does not, as 1s commonly 
the ¢afe with produations of this kind, tire his hearers witha 
long detail of obfervations foreign to the fubjec, but enters 
immediately into the defign, management, and advantages of 
this excellent charity, which he recommends to the attention 
of his audience in a ftrain of manly and perfuafive eloquence. 
As.a f{pecimen, we fhall give our readers the following ani- 
mated and ftriking picture, which. is.drawn in warm and glow- 


ing 
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ing colours; and which, we believe, they will think with us, 
fufficiently points out the hand of a matter. 

‘ Suppofe yourfelves, fays our author, but for a few mo- 
ments, in your evening walk of rural retirement, on the bor- 
ders of a delightful fiream, imagine your contemplations in- 
terrupted by a ftrange and uncommon appearance. At a lit- 
tle diftarice from you behold a bufy buftling croud of induftri- 
ous labourers encircling the body of their haplefs companion, 
whom they have taken, at the hazard of their own lives, out 
of the neighbouring river, and dragged to the fhore without 
life or motion. Scarce an hour has paffed fince the objeét of 
their grief and attention had left his little circle of domeftic 
happinefs in all the glow of youth, health, and vigour. And 
now behold his body fwoln, his eyes clofed and funk, his face 
pale and livid, his limbs torpid and motionlefs: without the 
leaft figns of life they convey him in hopelefs defpondency to 
his own home. The whole afflicted family, fummoned by the 
dreadful news, are gathered together. Fear, defpondency, hor- 
ror, and aftonifhment are fpread over every countenance. On 
one fide, behold the aged mother lamenting her loft child, 
the prop and fupport of her declining years; on the other, 
ftands mute and infenfible the efflifted wife, afraid to look up 
to the horrid fpectacle before her; whilft the innocent little 
ones, happy only in not knowing how ‘much they have loft, 
look with amazement at the motionlefs hands which fo lately 
were ftretched out to. embrace them, and wonder at the filence 
of him. who. always fo kindly. greeted them on his return, 
Thofe who would moft gladly take upon them the tafk of rea 
ftoring Him are moft unable to perform it; their: faculties are 
all abforbed in grief, their limbs petrified with defpair, and 
all the precious moments which fhould have been employed in 
the means of his recovery, are loft in fruitlefs tears and ufe- 
lefs lamentation. They hang over him in filent anguith, take 
-their laft farewell in the agonies of defpair, and confign him 
to the grave. 

‘ And now, my brethren, obferve the change, It chances 
that one of the fons of humanity, (which is but another name 
for this inftitution) is paffing by; as foon as he hears of the 
event, he flies, like the good Samaritan, to the’ chambers of 
forrow, he ftops the retreating multitude, the idle ‘fons of cu- 
riofity, who had affembled but to gaze at and defert him, calls 
on the moft vigorous and aGive amongft them, to affift him, 
applies with zeal and alacrity thofe plain and fimple means 
which reafon digtates, as the moft proper to reanimate, .if pof- 
fible, the lifelefs mafs, and purfues them with ceafelefs toil 
, and unwearied affiduity, Death, yet unwilling to quit his 
hold, 
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hold, or relinquifh his devoted prey, ftruggles long and power 
fully to detain it : feems to fmile, as it were, at the ineffectual 
labour ; till at length, fubdued by fortitude and perfeverance, 
he gives up the conteft. Nature, tio longer able to refift fuch 
repeated folicitations, refumes her fufpended powers, and ex- 
erts her enlivening influence. A ray of hope breaks in upon 


the gloom, and lights up every countenance. Behold, at laft, 


again he moves, he breathes, helives. What follows is not 
within the power of language to-défcribe ; imagination alone 
can fuggeft to you the delightful fcene of wonder and aftonifh- 


ment, of mutual joy, tranfport, and felicity.’ 


Such a, defcriptioh as this of a real fa& may, in all proba- 
bility, more fuccefsfully recommend the Humane Society to 
general attention and encouragement, than all the cold rea- 
foning and argument that ‘could be ufed in its favour, The 
doétor is, towards the coriclufion of his Sermon, equally happy 
in his pathetic addrefs to the objets who had been faved from 
drowning ; and who, it feems, were affembled at the church, 
and placed immediately before the preacher. For this we 
tefer our readers to the Sermon itfelf, the whole of which we 
recommend as worthy of theif perufal. 








FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Caroli de Mertens, M. D. Obfervationes Medica de Febribus Putridis; 


de Pefte, nonnullifque aliis Morbis. 8vo. Vienna, 


At Mofcow, a city containing about, 300,000 inhabitants in 

the winter feafon, feveral catarrhous, putrid, and bilious ner- 
vous fevers, had fucceflively and epidemically prevailed in 1768, 
1769, .and 1770; after which the author of this excellent and 
claflical performance, happened to perceive in many cadaverous fub- 


jets diffected in the anatomical theatre at the Military Infirmary, 


evident marks of the plague. This obfervation was inftantly reported 
to government. Dr) de Mertens, with ten other phyficians; pro- 
nounced the difeafe to be really the plague. Their unanimous af- 
fertion was contradicted by the then head phyfician to the city, and 
another phyfician, whofe authority and credit unfortunately pre- 
vailed fo far, that the citizens inftantly paffed from their firft anxi- 
ety to fecurity and neglect of every neceffary and indifpenfable 
precaution: though in the Military Infirmary every expedient or 
caution was taken by the emprefs’s command, and entirely fuc- 
ceeded. The city remained quiet till the 11th of March, when 
Dr. Yagelfky difcovered among the cloth manufacturers for the 
army, eight perfons actually feized by the plague, and feven juft 
then dead of it ; and was, moreover, informed of 117 other per- 
fons who had died of the fame difeafe; and yet two phyficians 
could not be convinced of its being the plague. Dr. Oreus, who 
had attended a number of peftiferous patients at Yafli, was ordered 
to infpect the bodies; he attelted that it was the plague, and yet 
‘was contradicted by the people; to fuch a degree were merchants, 
| dealers, 
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dealers, trades-people, and every one who was to inherit the effeéts 
of the dead, and prohibited from touching them, on account of 
the plague, blinded by a moft miferable avarice and felfithnefs ! 

The cold lafted till the month of April: till June the plague 
made a flow progrefs; yet in the peft-hofpital of St. Nicolas 200 
perfons died of it. But upon the ad of July it appeared in a pri- 
vate houfe of the Preobaginfky Suburb, and now this dreadful 
evil prevailed apace. Many families had left Mofcow, fo that in 
Auguft it had fcarcely 150,000 inhabitants left; yet of thofe, 
about 1200 died daily. The people now implored help, which was 
at length effectually afforded by the fucceeding cold in O&ober; 
after the plague had, within a very few months, {wept away no lefs 
than 70,000 perfons ; and 27,000 of thofe during September only, 
according to the lifts delivered in to government. Befides the city 
of Mofcow, forty villages had been infected with the plague. 

As the Military Infirmary, and the Orphan-houfe, a building 
inhabited by 1400 children, fervants and nurfes, under the me- 


- dical care of our author, were preferved from the plague ; he is 


ftrongly convinted, that by timely and ftrict precautions in the 
beginning, by farthe greater part of thofe who were loft, might 
have been faved. He therefore undertakes to delineate the plague 
to every phyfician in fuch difting, ftrong, and charaéteriftical fea- 
tures, that it cannot hereafter be miftaken even in the very firtt 
patient attacked by it. 

For this purpofe he begins with an accurate account of ‘the three 
epidemical difeafes mentioned in the beginning of this article; and 
his method of treating them ; inter{perfed with many judicious and 
excellent obfervations ; and then proceeds to a very full, minute, 
and accurate account of the plague. From the entire prefervation 
of the Orphan-houfe, and of many families of diftinction, he thinks 
that the infection is not to be fought for in the atmofphere, but 
that it communicates itfelf merely by immediate contaé, and by 
clothes, linen, woollen, and furniture, infected with its contagious 
vapour. Young and ftrong perfons are more liable to be infeed 
than aged and infirm people. In the fecond chapter, he delineates 
the difeafe and all its fymptoms, points out the effential. dif. 
ference of the plague from putrid fevers, and contrafts its com- 
munication with that of the fmall-pox. In the third chapter he 
treats of the cure. The whole of his method evinces, that, in the 
midft of the danger, he has obferved, deliberated, and proceeded 
with a perfect and admirable calmnefs, ferenity of mind, and in- 
trepidity. He thinks that the poifon of the plague firft attacks the 
nerves, and diforders all their funétions; this he terms the zerwous 
fate (ftatum nervofum), which is immediately fucceeded by the 
putrid fate, (ftatum putridum), in which the blood and all the hu- 
mours very foon begin to putrify. None but plethoric and ftrong 
people had fevers, and thefe only during the firft accefs of the ner- 
vous ftate. In. this firft ftate he advifes. warm fudorific potions, 
with acids, camphire, and mufk. In the fecond, the ftrongeft dofes 
of the bark, as frequently repeated as poflible, and mineral acids ; 
yet, judicious and ftrong as this method was, he confeffes that it 
availed little, and only in the milder cafes. The humours of fuch 
patients as were ftrongly affected. with the nervous ftate, began to 
putrify within a few hours; and thofe of others, even before they 
‘would confefs their difeafe ; for every body endeavoured to diffem- 
ble his dreadful fituation, for fear of being abandoned by bis friends, 
Vou. SLVII. May, 1779. Cc oF 
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or fent to the General Infirmary, the center of all human fufferings 


and mifery. Many perfons died on the firft or fecond day ; chib- 
dren fuffered moft by the difeafe ; James’s powder proved ineffica- 
cious, and purgatives hurtful. Almoft all pregnant women mif- 
carried, and died of an hemorrhage of the uterus. 

In the fourth chapter he treats of the prefervatives; and the 
fection, ‘ Peftis ingreflus,’ contains a very affecting picture of the 
fituation of phyficians. The ftriéteft retirement is upon the whole 


\ the fureft prefervative, The vinegar of the four thieves appears 


not to be preferable to common vinegar. The feveral prefervatives, 
and the method by which the Orphan-houfe was preferved from the 
infection, are treated at length. 

To the main fubject of this concife and excellent performance, 
Dr. Mertens has fubjoined fome other judicious and valuable obfer- 
vations ; fuch as a Confirmation of the Efficacy of the Remedy 
againft the Bite of mad Dogs, lately publifhed in France; the Ufe 
of bliftering Plafters applied between the Shoulders in Hamoptoes, 
or Spitting of Blood; that of Tobacco-clyfters in the Ileus, &c. 








Seen Pr = _ : : 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


~ Duch czyli Tréfe Praw. 2 vols. &vo.. Warfaw. 


MOrtelfquieu's Spirit of Laws, tranflated into Polifh by Mr. 


Mofzizenfki. : ; 
Since this immortal work is already tranflated into almeft every 


European language, and now become acceflible even to mere Polith 
readers ; may we not hope that it will in time find its way into the 
language of the feraglio too, and perhaps contribute its fhare to- 
wards foftening its harfhnefs into humanity ? 
Vifet gementis littora Bofphori ! 
Ignat,a Born, Eq. Index Rerum Naturalium Mufei Czfarei Vindo- 
-bonenfis. Pars I. Teflacea. 8vo. Vienne. 
A fure and inftructive guide for one part of the grand imperial 


mufeum. | 
Effais fur la Minéralogie et la Métallurgie, par M. Je Marquis de Luchet. 
‘ 8vo. Maeftricht. 

Containing, among fome errors, feveral obfervations not unin- 
terefting for political oeconomy, and founded on the author’s own 


experience. 
Mélanges de Litterature, dediées a S. A. R. Mfgr. le Prince de Pruffe, 
| par M. de Monbart. 8vo. Breflaw. | 
_Sprightly mifcellaneous effays in profe and verfe ; confi 
dialogues, moral tales, occafional.poems, and ballads. 
Sophyle, ou dela Philofophie. 8vo. Paris. 
An inftruétive dialogue between Sophyle, a philofopher, who con- 
fines his ideas within the narrow compais of his fenfes ; and another, 
Euthyphron; containing many excellent obfervations and reflexions. 


Pabule Aberrationis & Nutationis in Afcenfionem reétam et Declinationem, 
Infigniorum 3452 Stellarum —a Jo. Mezger. Serenif. El. Palat. 


_ Aftron, Aul. Adjun&o. %vo. Mannheim. 
~ Aftronomers are greatly indebted to Meff. Mayer and Mezger for 


the publication of thefe accurate and ufeful tables, 
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POU ET re ace. 


The Earl of Briftol’s Speech, taken exactly down as fpoken in the 


Houfe of Lords. Die Veneris 23° Aprilis, 1779. 4/0. Ise 
Almon. 


is dar Speech was introduétoty to the motion for prefenting am 

addres to his majeity, that he would be gracioully pieufed 
to remove the earl ot Sandwich from tne board of admiralty. The 
{peech is replete with that unfavourable reprejentation of the 
itate of our naval force, which has long been the political topic 
of thofe who have embarked in an oOppofition to government. 
We hope, however, that fuch repretentations are not lefs unjuft, 
than they certainly are prejudicial to our national interefts. And 
in refpect to the prefent firit lord of the admiralty, he feems to 
have acquitted himfelf in his hn department with a zeal and 
ability wtiich merit the warmeit approbation of the public. 


Examination of Lieutenant General the Earl Cornwailis before 
a Committee of the. House of Commons, upon Sir William tiowe’s 
Papers. 8vo0~e 1s. Robfon. 

This copy of lord Cornwallis’s examination is not authenti- 


cated ; but we have no reafon to doubt of its being genuine and 
accurate. 


Hiflorical Anecdotes, Civil and Military: in a@ Series of Letters, 
written from America, in the Years 1777 and 1778, to differs 
ent Perfonsin England. 8vo. 15.6d. Bew. 

Thefe Anecdotes contain obfervations on the general ma- 
nagement of the war, and on the conduct of our principal come 
manders, in the revolted colonies, during that period. Many of 
the remarks in thefe Letters tend to criminate the commanders, 
whofe condutét is now under the confideration of a committee of 
the houfe of commons. 


StriGures on the Philadelphia Mi/chianza or Triumph upon leaving 
America unconguered. 8vo, 15. Bew. 


The fubje& of this pamphlet is the military condu& of Sir 
William Howe, who is again attacked with great feverity of 
cenfure. Subjoined to the Stri€tures, are fome extracts from the 
American Crifis, a tranfAtlantic publication, addreffed to the 
fame commander, and abounding with invective. 


An Addrefs to the Hon. Admiral Auguftus Keppel; ccontainin 
Candid Remarks on bis late Defence; with fome Impartial Obfer- 
wations on fuch Paffages as relate to the Condu& of Vice Adm:rel 
Sir Hugh Pallifer, By a Seaman. 8vo. 15.64, Richardfon 
and Urquhart. | : 

This writer fets out with declaring his opinion, that admiral 

Keppel’s official letter contained a very uniatisfactory account of 
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the engagement on the 27th of July laft. He afterwards pro- 
nounces the admiral’s defence to be queftionable in many parti- 
culars, which he proceeds to explain with great precifion. As 
he profeffedly views the fubje& of inveftigation with @ feaman’s 
eye, we cannot be fuppofed competent to decide on the validity 
ef remarks, which are founded on technical knowlege that Hes 
beyond the bounds of literary criticifm ; but we muit confefs, 
that his obfervations appear to carry with them great force. 


Tbe. Condud of Admirals Hawke, Keppel, and Pallifer, compared. 
v0. Ise Bew. 

The author of this pamphlet profeffes the greateft veneration 
for the feveral naval charaéters which are the objeéts of his re- 
marks; and he regrets that admiral Keppel fhould have declined 
accepting the command of the fleet, faid to have been lately of- 
fered him. The greater part of the pamphlet is employed in a 
cafuiftical inquiry, how far fuch condu& correfponds with the 
tenor of the Scriptures, and the political duties of a citizen. 
But before tht writer had taken fo much trouble, he ought to 
have been certain that admiral Keppel was really guilty of the 
amputed act of delinquency. 


The Honeft Sentiments of an Englith Officer on the Army of Great 
: i Britain. Sve. Kol, il 25. 6d. ag of : 


This work feems to be intended as a clear and ample difcuf- 
fion of whatever relates to the army, ranged under the following 
heads ; viz. the Prefent State of the Army, and the Necefflity of 
Attention to it; the Origin of the Britifh Army, and the Rea- 
fons for its Continuation ; the Security for the Army’s Fidelity 

to the Laws, as confifting in the Compofition of the Army, and 
~ the Command of it; the Britifh Militia; the Employment of 
‘Catholics and Aliens without the Kingdom ; the public Utility 
of a Standing Army ; theoretical Knowledge of his Profeffion 
indifpenfible to every Officer ; of the Purchafe and Sale of Com- 
miffions ; of Difcipline, Rewards, and Punifhments; of Gam- 
ing and Duelling ; of the Eftablifhment of a Method of Oeco- 
nomy in the Adminiftration of the Army; of the Board and 
Office of War; the Military School; Regulations refpecting 

Cloaths, Arms, Accoutrements, Camp-equipage, Baggage, 
-and other Expences which accrue in Time of War; Scheme for 
the Bafis of a Standing-Army, which may be immediately in- 
-creafed on the Appearance of War, without the ordinary Incon- 
-yenience of a fudden Levy ; Confiderations refpecting the Num- 
bers of native Soldiers Great Britain and Ireland can fupply, 
without material Detriment to Manofadture, or injuring the 
“Navy ; general State of the Land Force, and Mode of laying 
the Accounts of its Expence before Parliament ; a permanent 
‘Arrangement and Difpofition of the Forces for the Defence of 
Great Britain. ee re a 
If this fpecimen meets with approbation, the avthor’s defiga 
is to publith a continuation of the work, with convenient {peed. 
Cou- 
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Confidering the variety of judicious obfervations with which the. 
feveral fabje&s in the prefent volume are interfperfed, we can. 
not doubt of its being well received’ by the public. 


A Letter to my Lords the Bifhops, on Qccafson of the prefent Bill for 

the Preventing of Adultery, 80. 15. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 

_I¢ is the opinion of this writer, that the prohibition of mar: ' 
riage between the criminal parties would not be attended with 
any good effect; becaufe marriage is, generally {peaking, not 
once in their thoughts, in the hour of criminality ; and that 
even fuppofing the parties to be influenced by real love, the cri-. 
minal intercourfe would not be prevented by this reftriétion, 
The bill, he fays, likewife requires, that the party, on account 
of whofe offence the divorce is obtained, fhall not marry any. 
perfon whatever, during the {pace of twelve calender months, 
This claufe, he obferves, will aot only operate again the 
guilty, but againft the innocent, 


The child fiiall rne that is unbora, 
The ftatute of the day ; 


as it refafes legitimation to every infant, which the lady may 
‘ Ihave, either by the father, who is the obje& of the bill, or any 
new affociate. 

In the latter part of this pamphlet the author favours. his 
readers with fome /peculations on the proper mode of reforming 
our national profligacy. : 


The Nature and Extent of IntelicGual Liberty, in a Letter to Sir 
George Savile, Bart. By the rev. David Williams. 8vo, iso 
Dodiley. 

The author of this Letter infifts, that aay teft of religious 
Opinions muft be injurious to truth and liberty ; that the mot 
moderate one, by being apparently juft, will. have a tendency: 
to revive difputes and perfecutions, and expofe ‘ fome of the 
moft wfeful members of the community, free enquirers,* to ma- 
licious informations and oppreffien: in a word, that a@ions 
only can be limited ; but that all opinions muf be free. 

It has been ufually alleged, that though men’s thoughts maft 
be free, yet the, declaration or avowal of them. muft, in fome 
cafes, be reftrained. In anfwer to this objeétion, the author 
endeavours to prove, that every man fhould be at liberty to -de- 
clare all his principles and opinions; that it is of advantage to 
the magiftrate, that every Opinion fhould be avowed; for he 
would then be better prepared for the only bufinefs he can exe- 
cute, and. the only bufinefs he fhould attempt, the regulation 
of outward aétions. <I do not fee, fays he, why thieves fhould 
not be allowed to preach the principles of theft, murderers 
of murders, feducers of feduction, adulterers of adultery, and 
traitors of treafon. If any man can be fo weak, as to think, 
that advantages would je to iniquity from it, he cannot be 
benefited by any reaiPnah which can be offered him.’ Here 
wi b's C3 , we 
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we muft confefs, we do not fee any weaknefs in thinking, that 
wickednefs would be encouraged and propagated by the diffe- 
mination of fuch atrocious opinions ; for the herd of mankind 
are not fo much influenced by truth and reafon, as by fpecious 
arguments and perfuafions, co-operating with their own irregu- 
Jar paffions ; and corrupt principles are undoubtedly the fource 
of. wicked ations, Every wife legiflator therefore would en- 


deavour, asmuch as pofible, to prevent the former, as well as 
the latter... 


Oo = se ¥: 


Spirit and Unanimity, a Poem, inferibed to his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond. 4to. 2s. 6d. Piguenit. 

“ This poem is written,with a good defign, to promote unanimity 
in our public councils and operations ; and the poetry is not 
bad ; but the author is fometimes inattentive to his metaphors. 
For example : he fpeaks of * power’s {trong trde, fickening at the 


fource, and clouding the mind; of liberty’s bright ray, fbrinking 


from the fide of Britain ; and defcribing the fituation of an un- 
fortunate woman, who has loft her virtue, he fays, 

*'¢ That.fame unfully’d, which’was once’ her boatft, 

. “Is now in flander’s foul mouth'd tempeft toft.” 
He has likewife fallen into fome evident folecifms. 
' © Ochild of party, wherefoe’er thou grow, 
Whether in courts thou /iv'f# the friend or foe.” 
© Ye who on fleep’s foft couch extended /ay, 
And ‘pajfs in lifelefs laffitude the day.’ 
Ode to the Prigateer-Gommanders of Great Britain: being a Pa- 
rody on Mr. Mafon’s Ode to the Naval Officers of Great Britain. 
. 4tes Gd. . Rivington. : — 

No contemptible parody, The author has followed his ori- 
ginal ftep by flep, in) the advertifement, as well as the Ode ; 
and inflead of naval commanders, — hireling courtiers, . ve- 
nal peers, and a gigantic deity, communicating his advice to 
Britannia, he has fubftituted the commanders of ‘privateers, 


hireling colliers, venal tars, and an enormous fhark, the pirate. 


monarch of the ocean, giving his inftructions to Liverpool. 


Danebury: or the Power of Friendfhip, aTale. With Two Odes. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

‘The author affigns this reafon for making Danebury the title 
of her poem: * Danebury-hill is an ancient camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stockbridge, in Hampfhire, near which, accord- 
ing to tradition, a battle was fought between the Danes and the 
Weft-Saxons, in which the former was defeated : from this event 
the hill derives its name.’ 

The ftory which difplays the Power of Friendfhip, is to this 
purpofe: Egbert, a private gentleman, had an only daughter, 
named Elfrida, who accompanied him to the battle of Dane- 
bury ; and feeing an arrow Wireéted againft him by the enemy, 
fhe inftantly interpofed, and received the wound in her —. 
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The arrow was tinétured with poifon; and the wound was 
thought incurable. Elfrida had a faithful and intimate friend, 
called Emma, who voluntarily undertook, at the utmoft hazard 
of her life, to fuck the poifon from the wound. This extra- 
ordinary a&t of humanity and friendfhip was attended with fuc- 
cefs. Elfrida was refcued from immediate death, and Emma 
faved by a miracle, 

Thefe incidents are related with an agreeable delicacy of ftyle 
and fentiment. In defcribing the fcene of aftion the author 
fays, here 
‘ Our brave forefathers met their haughty foes, 

And arm’d with freedom, dar’d their deathful blows, 

The direful fcene arifes full to view, 

And fancy peoples all the plain anew ! 

Loud fhrieks of woe my frighted ears affail, 

And death’s deep groan breathes horror through the vale.’ 


Afterwards, fhe thus defcribes the fall of Elfrida : 


* While round the feather’d deaths promifcuous flew, 
One well aim’d arrow caught Elfrida’s view ! 
Inftant fhe mov’d to meet the fatal dart, 
Defign'd to pierce the aged hero's heart ! 
Her gentle breaft receiv’d the fatal wound, 
And her pale form funk bleeding on the ground ! 
Youth’s lovely bloom forfook her fading face! 
And death-like latiguor crept o’er every grace!” § 

To this tale the author has fubjoined two odes; the firft. to 
the Spring, and the fecond to Liberty. Thefe poems are in- 
{cribed, in an elegant and affectionate dedication, to the author’s 
father, by whofe defire they were publifhed. 


The Enghth Garden: a Poem. Book the Third. By W. Mafon, 
M. A. 8vo. 25. Dodiley. 

The firft part of this Poem appeared in 1772, and the fecond 
in 1777, In thofe publications the author has treated of viftas, 
lawns, walks, pleafure-grounds, &c. In the prefent he treats 
of the fhrubs, viz. the thorn, the holly,. the box, the. privet, 
the lilac, the fyringa, the woodbine, and the laurel *, which 
are proper for hiding old walls, or any other difagreeable object, 
that may be concealed by fhrabs. He then ‘proceeds to trees 
planted for ornament: and Jaftly, to pieces of water, ftreams, 
cafcades, &c. ) 

- His plan of gardening is formed upon; an extenfive fcale ; 
his leading maxim is, a conformity to nature. —The defcriptions 
are pleafing and picturefque. 


On the Priference of Virtueto Genius, A poetical Epifile, ate. 
1s. 6¢, Cadell. 

The leading fubje&, and the correfponding topics of this little 

production are well enforced by the purity and re@titude of the 





* The lauro-cerafus isa beautiful plant; but the leaves contain a 
firong poifon, See Phil, Tranf. N° 413, 420. Mede on Poifons. 
James's Difpenf. &c. 
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autfior’s own heart, and by his pertinent applications from the 


moft illuftrious fages of antiquity. For though we are not fo 
unexperienced in literary matters as to conclude that every 
public advocate for morals, is himfelf a moral man; yet, from 
the remarkable naiveté ; from the generous warmth with which 
our ethic poet praifes and recommends private and public virtue, 
we may almoft venture to affert,.that his mind, and conduét, 
are ftrongly, charaéterized with integrity, and benevolence. It may 
alfo be neceflary to add, that the ftrain of his verfe is generally 
harmonious: for we do not, perhaps, in thefe times, materially 
promote the circulation of a piece, by informing the world, that 
its author ftrenuoufly inculcates juftice, temperance, philanthropy, 
and true patriotifm. The following extract will convince our rea- 
ders that he poffeffes good principles, and that he is a mafter of 


good numbers. 


‘ The man, whofe choice is Virtue, bravely foars 

Above the objeéts which the world adores, 

His life this ufeful leffon fhall declare ; 

Virtue alone deferves man’s ferious care, 

And though with rank and fathion fools may fwell, 
With her alone unfading pleafures dwell. 

‘ But ‘tis in vain to virtue we afpire, J 
Unlefs we gain a portion of her fires ; 
Unlefs for all the good below the fkies, 

Our love to God, the bounteous author rife, 
The great, munificent, almighty friend, 
And thence, reluméd, to man his offspring bend. 
Thén, men as men, as fons of God, we love, 
And feel the growing flame our bofoms move, 
—Him fhe adores—him loves—great fource of light, 
Whole beauty, too.extreme for mortal fight, 
Surpaffes all his univerfé contains, 
The awful beauty which through nature reigns ; 
Which fhines diffufed, above, below, around, 
Yet is but fhade to his full fplendour found. ° 
“The power of language mutt for ever fail, 
_ ‘Not thought can his ftupendous grandeur {cale ; 
Prefumptuoully to him the voice we raife, — 
Where reverend filence gives profounder praife.— 
From him derived in feas of bounty flows 
The good celeftial Virtue’s hand beftows; © 
By his parental foftering power fhe lives ; 
And juftly the to him the glory gives ; 
‘To him applies for all his children need, 
Yet ftill the labours, and, when called, can bleed. 
‘* Thus her devotion charity infpires, 
And-both, uniting, glow with purer fires.’ 


Caufidicus, ‘a Pottic Lab: in Three Parts. 4to. 24. 6d. Bowen. 


Some of the memorable adventures of a learned Templar, 
whom the author calls Caufidicus.; from his arrival in town, to 
his engagement in the trial concerning the fex of the chevalier 
D’Eon, related in humourous Hudibraftics. A 
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A Bridal Ode on the Marriage of engage and Petruchio. 470, 
Ise cw. \ : 

_A’piece of banter on a celebrated female advocate for free- 

dom, refigning hér liberty to a domeitic monarch, particu- 
lafly to one of that nation, which has been moft feverely 
treated in fome of her writings. Herold Platonic admirer ig 
introduced, lamenting her infidelity. ) 
Voltaire’s Ghoft to the Apofle 3 the Sinlé/s Fotndery. 4to. 25.64. 

ew. 

Mr Wefley, in a letter to the editor of the Morning Pot, 
about the beginning of January laft, has given the public a ri- 
diculous and improbable anecdote of Voltaire; and has repre- 
fented it as a flagrant enormity, that his works fhould be tranf- 
lated by a divine of the church of England, and 4 chaplain ¢o 
his majefty *.. For this piece of cant and fanaticifm he is very 
properly chaftifed by his old: friend, the author of the Love- 
Feaft, the Temple of Impofture, and other fatirical publica- 
tions, addreffed to the hierophant, and the faints of the Foundery, 


Reviewers Reviewed, A familiar Epiftle to thofe Sens of Momus. 
4to. 25. Bew. 


In a variety of different publications +, this ardent and enters 
ptifing genius has lafhed and ftigmatized almoft every cdn{picue 
ous character on the fide of the court; and in his frontifpieces 
gibbetted them in effigy, or configned’ them to the devil. As 
he has obferved in fome of the Reviews what he thinks a par- 
tiality in favour of minifterial writers; he attacks the Reviewers 
with his ufual afperity. But in this encounter he reminds us of 
the following lines in Dryden’s Virgil : ; 

‘ His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt’ring feem’d to loiter, as it flew 3 
Juft, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkl'd-on the brazen fhield.” 


In the title-page he has exhibited an owl, with the word 
CRITICISM in capitals over his head. If by this emblematical 
figure he means to ridicule his antagonifts, he ought to be re- 
minded, that, in the days of antiquity, the owl was facred to 
the goddefs of wifdom, anda bird of the moft venerable cha- 
racer. The Athenians reprefented it on their coins, and bore it 
on their enfigns. ‘ Hac avis, fays Erafmus, Athenienfium populo 
quondam erat gratiffima, ac Minerve facra habebatur, propter 
oculos cafios, quibus etiam in tenebris perfpicit, qua valgus 
avium non videt.’ Adag. p. 327. -Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. p. 51. 

Pomey likewife, in his Pantheon, has given us, if poffible, 
a more favourable defcription of this fagacious bird, which An- 
drew Tooke thus tranflates: ‘ Ao owl, a bird feeing in the dark, 
was facred to Minerva, and painted upon her images ; which is 
the reprefentation of a wife man, who, {cattering and difpelling 








* The learned, liberal, and ingenious Dr. Franckline 
+ Captain Parolles at Minden, &c. 
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the clouds of ignorance and error, is clear-/fighted, where others 

are fark blind,’ 

. The mythologifts are unanimous in this. account of the owl. 

This darned writer has therefore miftaken his emblem, and paid, 
the Reviewers the higheft compliment that could be found in 

claffical antiquity, when he reprefented them, under the majettic 

character of the owl, and included himfelf among the geefe, 

the fparrows, the crows, the magpies, and the like vulgar birds. 


A Parody of the Carmen Seculare of Horace. 4to. 15.6d. Bew. 
Horace metamorphofed into a violent ‘court: fatirift; by the 
author of the two foregoing articles. 


DRAMATIC. 


Calypfo; a Ma/fque: in Three A&s. As it is performed at the 
Tbeatre-Royal, in Covent-Garden. By Richard Cumberland, 
Efq. 8vo. 15. 6d, Evans, Strand. 

In this Mafque, Calypfo appears in the character of an en- 
chantrefs; fhe employs her nymphs, her fpells, and her de- 
mons, to feduce Telemachus. But this young hero, affifted by. 
the goddefs of wifdom, under the form of Mentor, fruftrates her 
artifices ; and Calypfo, at the command of Minerva, finks, to- 
gether with her ifland and her voluptuous train, into the abyfs. 

The moral is unexceptionable; but nature feems to be rather 
too much racked and tortured in the machinery, the intrigue, 
and the unravelling. 


Who's the Dupe? A Farce; as it is a&ed atthe Theatre-Royal in 
Drury-Lane. By Mrs. Cowley. 80. 15. Dodfley. 


In this Farce, the author introduces the following charaéters, 

Abraham Doiley, formerly a citizen and flop-feller. He pro- 
pofes to give his daughter, Mifs Doiley, fifty thoufand pounds ; 
but his caprice makes him regardlefs of fortune, and he {wears, 
that his fon-in-law fhall be a man of /arning. Jeremy Gradus, 
a pedantic Oxonian, to whom Mr. Doiley intends to marry his 
daughter. Granger, an officer in the army, of good family} 
but no fortune, engaged to Mifs Doiley. Sandford, Granger’s 
friend. Charlotte, Mifs Doiley’s coufin. 
. Gradus, by his egregious pedantry, makes himfelf ridiculous 
to the ladies. But Charlotte and Sandford artfully perfuade 
him, that if he wifhes to fucceed in his addreffes, he muft afflume 
the air of a modern fine gentleman. He accordingly abjures 
his Greek and Latin, which gives Doiley great offence. Gran- 
ger is then introduced by Sandford, as a prodigy of learning ; 
and a trial of fkill, between the two competitors, is propofed 
by Doiley; in which Granger, by a little fiGtitious jargon, and 
fuperior effrontery, completely vanquifhes. his rival, and is re- 
ceived with rapture by old Doiley as his fon-in-law ; while 
Gradus contents himfelf with making a conqueft of Charlotte. 

The moral tendency of this. vieel is, in fome refpeéts, am- 
biguous. The folly of Doiley and Gradus is perhaps exaggerated 
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beyond nature and probability. But fome of the fcenes are 
truly comic; fome of the incidents ingenioufly contrived ; the 
dialogue is humorous, and the principal characters are flrongly 
marked and difcriminated. 


The Liverpool Prize; a Farce: in Two Ads. As it is performed 
at the Theatre- Royal, in Covent-Garden. By Ff. Pilon. Swe. 
is. Evans, Strand. ' 

- Debenture, an old.merchant, has a daughter named Harriet, 
privately engaged to hér coufin, George Belford ; but entirely 
contrary to_her father’s approbation, as George is fuppofed to 
have no fortune. In the mean time, Debenture wifhes to dif- 
pofe ,of her to the beft advantage: fhe 1s therefore fucceffively 
propofed to Teneriffe, a Guinea captain, retired upon his mo- 
ney ; to Monf. Coromandel, a French general ; and to a gen- 
tleman, who paffes under the name of Mynheer Van Slopen, a 
Dutch merchant, juft arrived in a French thip from the Eaft In- 
dies, taken by a Liverpool privateer. While Harriet is in the 
utmoft diftrefs, in confequence of her father’s abfolute commands 
to difcard her coufin, and receive the addreffles of the Dutch- 
man, the latter difcovers himfelf to her; and appears to be the 
father of Belford. Debenture is confounded at this difcovery; 
but all parties are immediately fatisfied ; and the young lovers are 
happily united. The characters are well drawn, and the plot 
not improperly conducted. | 


The Chelfea Penfioner; a comic Opera. InTuo Ads. As it is 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. 8v2, 15, 
Kearfly. 

Some tolerable fongs ; but no interefting fcenes, no delineation 
of characters, no fpirit or ingenuity in the plot. 


Illumination + or, the Glaziers? Confpiracy. A Prelude. As it is 
* performed at the T heatre-Royal, in Covent-Garden. By F. Pilon. 
“ 8vo, 4s. Kearfly. 

The dramatis perfonz of this piece are, Skylight, a glazier ; 
Dip, a tallow chandler ; Quillet, an attorney’sclerk; Mrs. Sky- 
light, Mifs Skylight, mob, &c. 

Quillet is in love with Mifs Skylight; and, on an illumi- 
nation night (when her father is drunk, in company with Dip), 
he employs a pretended prefs-gang to apprehend him. At this 
crifis Quillet appears, procures his liberty, and, for this important 
fervice, obtains his confent to marry his daughter.—This is 
the plot. 

The dialogue is fuitable to the characters ; and both 
adapted to the tafte of the audience in the upper regions of the 
theatre. 


MEDI-CAL. 


A Treatife on the Teeth. By Barth. Rofpini. 4 New Edition: 


with an Appendix of New Cafes. Svo. 25. Fielding and 
Walker. 


. When this excellent little Treatife on the Teeth firft made its 
appearance, the fubjeé&t, however important, was very imper- 
fectly 
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feétly known in this country, and the ingenious author was 
acknowledged to have the merit of rendering it acceflible to the 
public. To the prefent ‘edition are added fome extraordinary 
cafes that have occurred in Mr. Rufpini’s extenfive practice, 
and which ought to excite the attention of every individual to 
the prefervation of thofe ufeful organs that conftitute the peculiar 
province of the dentift. 


A Treatife upon the Inflammation in the Breafts, péculiar to Lying-ix 
Women: and alfo upon fome Difeafes attending them, which are 
the Gonfegquences. of Negle&, or Maltreatment. By J}. Clubbe, 
Surgeon, 8vo. 25.64, Longman. : 

This Treatife contains a full inveftigation of the fubje& on 
which it is written. The author begins with an anatomical 
and phyfiological account of the ftru€ture and ufe of the breatts 
and uteras ; after. which he accurately ;developes the internal 
caufe, feat, and iffue of inflammation in the breafts of lying-in 
women, and then defcribes the method of cure, which is no 
lefs rational than it is well fupported by experience. To thefe 
Mr. Clobbe fubjoins obfervations on an inflammation of the 
breafts arifing from external caufes. 

Advice to Lying-in Women; chirfly refpe@ing the Cuftom of Draw- 
— Breafts. By C. Cruttwell, Surgeon, S8vo. 15. 
Dilly. : } 
"This fenfible and practical writer warmly diffuades from the 

indifcriminate practice, fo generally ufed, of drawing the breafts 

after delivery. From repeated experience, he confiders this 
refource for alleviating the pain of the breafts as much mare 
pernicious than ufeful ; nor did he ever fee the omiffion of it 
either directly or indireétly prejudicial; an opinion which co-: 
incides with the principles maintained by the author of the pre- 
ceding article. ‘The advice given by Mr. Cruttwell to lying-in 
women, in this pamphlet, merits their attention; but it might 
have been attended with greater advantage, had he been more 
{paring of technical and abftrufe terms. 


Div (WN t T**%. 

Three Sermons, entitled Iz Liberty when ufed as a Cloke of Ma- 
licioufnefs, the worft of Evils. II, The Evil of Rebellion, as ap- 
plicable to American Condud, confidered. III. Great Britain 

- oppreffing America, a groundle/s Charge. Preached on the Three 
preceding Faft Days, appointed to be obferved on Account of the 
American Rebellion. Preached at Twyford and Ouzlebury, 
Hamphhire, 4y Cornelius Murdin, M. 4. -4t0. 15... Robfon. 
Thefe difcourfes feem to have too much of the appearance of 

political effays, forthe pulpit; and more efpecially for a coun- 

try-congregation. But the author makes a modeft apology in 
the preface for the general tenor of his obfervations, and this ob- 
jeftion no longer exifts, when they age offered to the public, 

The author fhews very clearly, that in the prefent difpute with 

the Americans, liberty has been often. ufed as a cloke of ma- 

licioufnefs ; that the conduG of the coloniffs may be eropriy 
- Aerme 
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termed a rebellion’: and that oppreflion, on the part of Great 
Britain, is a groundlefs charge. 


A Sermon on the late Faft, Feb. 10, 1779. Wherein the National 
Calamities are manifefied and a Remedy preferibed. Sve. 
‘Trewman, Exeter, 


This.author obferves, that we receive the bleflings and the 
chaftifements of heaven with equal infenfibility ; that our vices 
and our calamities feem to be gradually encreafing; and that if 
we turn our eyes toward Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, or Rome, 
we may fee the natural and inevitable confequence of a na- 
tional depravation ‘of manners. -T his difcourfe feems to be the 
compofition of a young writer. 


A Friendly Addrefs to the Fews in general, in @ Series of Letters. 
Small 8vo. Brown. 15. 64. fitched. 


-'Thefe letters are faid to have been written for the benefit of 
fome Jews of the author’s acquaintance, * who came to advife 
with him about religion.’ His arguments, if they can be called 
arguments, are calculated to fhew them their error, in fill 
Saictie to Judaifm, and, on the contrary to perfuade them to 
embrace Chriftianity. : 

No defcription can give our readers fo full and fatisfa&tory 
a notion of this writer’s tafte and abilities, as the following 
fhort quotation, * Oh firs! what can I fay to you, elder brethren 
and fitters, to perfuade you to became Chriftians ! oh that I had 
the pen of a ready writer! oh that I had the tongue of the learn- 
ed! oh that I could be made wife, to win, at leaft, fome of: 
you Jews over to the Chriftian faith! oh that the Lord would 
honour me fo far, as to make me an inftrument of fome good to 
-you Jews, the once favourite people of God!’—To thefe fana- 
tical interjeCtions we beg leave to add another, in the language 
‘of Horace, —* Ohe, jam fatis eft ? 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A Review of the Do&rine of Philofophical Necefity, illufrated by 

Dr. Prieftley. By the Rew. Jofeph Fither. 2m. 25, 

‘Nicoll. : 

The defign of this traé& is to fhew, that the doctrine of phi- 
lofophical neceflity, as lately maintained by Dr. Prieftley, is 
erroneous and inconfiftent; and that man js endued with a power 

of felf-determination and free-agency. 

In the courfe of this debate the author has advanced man 
jut and inconteftible arguments in favour of his opinion. The 
main point indeed is very clear, viz. the liberty of the haman 
will. {o every motion, and in every action, we fee it, we feel 
it, and, if we judge impartially, we can have no more reafon to 

‘doubt it, than we have to queftion our own exiftence. But the 
 plaineft truths may be controverted, and volumes may be written, 
“that have no other tendency, but to perplex and confound the 
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common fenfe of mankind; and in this light we cannot but con- 
fider the treatife on Philofophical Neceffity. Vy 


Immaterialifm delineated: or, a View of the Firft Principles of 
Things, By Jofeph Berington. 8vo. 65. 2x boards. Robinfon. 


In this performance the Jearned author + has attended his ad- 
verfary, ftep by ftep, through his various intricacies and evo- 
lutions, with {pirit and affiduity. The different movements of 
thefe two opponents would make one imagine, that a metaphy- 
fical difpute is, in many circumftances, like a country dance, or, 
as it is frequently called, a contre-dance; in which the parties 
turn right hands, and caft off; turn left hands, and caf up; 
gallop down and up; and caft off right and left, till they are 
tired of their amufemenr. 

Prieftley and Price, Horfley and Whitehead, Fither and Bez 
rington have already figured in the dance ; and many others, no 
doubt, will follow their fteps. But we begin to fufpec that this, 
like other country dances, will be more entertaining to the par- 
ties than the {pectators. 


Free Thoughts on the Inconfiftency of conforming to any Religious 
Ti eft, as a Condition of Toleration, with the true Principle of 
Protefant Diffnt. By John Palmer. 8v0. 15. Johnfon. 


This writer obferves, that the true principle of proteftant 
diffent confifts in a total denial of the magiftrate’s right of in- 
terference in matters of religious faith and opinion ; that it is a 
grievous impofition in him to call upon men to fubfcribe to 
what they do not believe; and further, that he has no right to 
demand a declaration of what they do believe. 

He therefore infifts, * that when the proteftant diflenter makes 
a declaration of his faith, as the condition of enjoying the civil 

rotection, he does an act, which is repugnant to the nature of 
fis profeffion, 1. €. to his judgement and confcience as a dif- 
fenter.” ; 

The refult of this reafoning feems to be this: that the dif- 
. fenter is not obliged to the legiflature.for extending the act of 
toleration, and requiring only a general declaration of his faith 

in the holy fcriptures ; that he expeéts as much favour in the 
_ftate, and as much protection in the public exercife of bis minifiry, 
_swithout any declaration of his Chriftian faith, asa clergyman of 
the church of England is content to receive, upon terms, which 
are certainly very reafonable, an open and explicit avowal of his 


religious opinions. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lucubrations, civil, moral, and hiftorical. Small 8vo. 15. 6d. Jeweds 
Scott. : 


Thefe Lucubrations are, as the author very properly calls 
them, ‘a few /cattered thoughts,’ or fhort and fuperficial re- 





f The authors of Letters on Materialifm, publithed in 1776. 
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marks on cruelty to horfes, the Boftonians converting their har- 
bour into a tea-pot, their mode of tarring and feathering the 
cuftom houfe officers, the proceedings of the houfe of commons 
at that time, the conduct of our commanders in North Ame- 
rica, the affair of Bunker’s Hill, the convention at Saratoga, 


the memorable 27th of July, and other hiftorical and political 
topics. 


4 new Compendious Grammar of the Greek Tongue : wherein the 
Elements of the Language are plainly and briefly comprized in 
Englifh. For the Ufe of Schools and private Gentlemen, whether 
they bave been taught Latin or not, By W.Bell 4. B. The 


34 Edition with Additions. t2mo. 1s. Richardfon and Ur- 
quhart, 


We gave our readers an account of this grammar in 17755 
when it was firft publifhed ; and therefore fhal! only add, that 
the prefent edition is improved by a variety of notes, and an 
Appendix, containing remarks on the nouns and verbs, with 
an illuftration of the primogenial ufe of the middle voice, aad 
Other valuable obfervations. 


Notes on the Tragedies of fE{chylus. 4to. Dodfley. 


Thefe Notes make feventy pages in quarto, and aré defigned 
to explain difficulties, or to point out beauties, in the tragedies 
of AE{chylus, 

We think ourfelves obliged to give our readers the followin 
fhort extraét, as it rectifies a miftranflation in a paflage, which 
we quoted in our Review for April, 1778. 


¢ Geryon wasa king of Spain, killed by Hercules, fabled to have 
three bodies, becaufe he had three armies, commanded by his three 
fons. Clytemneftra compares her hufband to this giant, and fays, 
that if he had been flain, as often as was reported, this fecond triple 
Geryon (meaning Agamemnon under that name, for it were omj- 
nous to {peak of the dead) might well boaft to have received his tri- 
ple veft, meaning his three bodies, and to have died once in each form. 
Mr, Heath might never have heard, that Geryon, though he had 
three bodies, died more than once; nor does Pauw fay it; but this 
does not hinder Clytemneftra from making the fuppofition, and 
nothing more is intended: the word of /#&{chyius are exprefs, 


Amat ixagw natbavov proppapsatt. 


And here, ut vineta egomet cedam mea, there is an inaccuracy 
in the traflation. It may be correéted thus: : 


Was noifed abroad, this triple-form’d Geryon, 
A fecond of the name, whilft yet alive, 
For of the dead I {peak not, well might boaft 
To have received his triple mail to die.’ 


Thefe notes are fubjoined to the text, in the fecond edition 
of Mr. Potter’s tranflation of Asfchylus, printed in two volumes 
octavo. 
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Thoughts on the prefent State of the Roman Catholics in England, 
and on the Expediency of indulging them with a further Repeal 
of the Penal Statwes. 8vo. 1s. T. Payne and Son 


In this tra&t the author apologizes for the penal ftatutes againft 
the Roman Catholics, enacted between the firft of Elizabeth, 
and the twelfth of William III. obferving, that the moft mo- 
derate proteftant, who now wonders at the enatting of thofe 
ftatutes, had he lived in the times of Elizabeth and William 
(when confpiracies againft the ftate were either really formed, 
or juftly apprehended) would probably have given his affent to - 
them, with a full conviction of their propriety. However, he 
applauds the lenity of our courts of law, in moderating the ri- 

our of thofe ftatutes by their decifions, and the fteps, which 
our legiflature have taken in favour of Roman Catholic fubjects. 


* Popifh ecclefiahics, and teachers of youth, cannot now, as 
fuch, be imprifoned ; but the public exercife of their religion is no 
more aliowed than it was before, They are permitted to purchafe 
lands, or inherit them, in their own name, but the other difabili- 
ties ftill continue. Even thefe privileges are confined to thofe who 
take an oath of allegiance to the Brunfwick line, and renounce all 
the odious and antiquated claims of the court of Rome, which have 
Jong Jain dormant, and never wereallowed in the Gallican church, 
The fole difference between this oath, and that impofed by the 30th 
_ Car. TA, is, that in the one they are expected to change and renounce 
. thofe opinions, which they had imbibed from their birth, and which 

could have no influence on their political conduét ; in the other, they 
difown only fuch tenets as might tend to make them dangerous. to 
the ftate. 

¢ Let us then confider how the prefent act operates in their favour, 
The principal relief confifts in depriving a Proteftant truftee of the 
power of ufurping the eftate of any member of the church of Rome; 
this is‘certainly.a fenfible relief, and thankfully acknowledged by 
them as fuch; and every one muft allow an extenfive property leis 
dangerous in the hands of a marr of principle and education (though 
of the Romith perfuafion), than of one who may be induced, when 
temptation offers, to violate the moft facred trufts. Thus far their 
diftreffes are really removed” ' : 

The author then proceeds to fhew in what inftances it might. 
be proper to indulge the Roman Catholics with a farther repeal 
of ‘the penal ftatutes. On this head he chiefly confiders the in- 
conveniences arifing from an impofiibility of engaging their 
younger fons, in either our military or marine; and the hard- 
fhip of double taxes. With regard to the former, he fays, 
* Forbid to enroll themfelves for the defence of a country, en- 
deared to them by every tie of patriotifm and family connexion, 
they are forced into the fervice of our natural enemies,’ With 
refpe& to the latter, he thinks, “ that double taxes maft be con- 
fidered as a very unneceffary burden on Roman Catholics ;. and 
but as a fmall relief to the Proteftant freeholders.’ 

A candid and fenfible performance, written upon a laudable 
maotive, a concern for the rights of humanity. 
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